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FULL TILT. 


T really seems as if the spirit of the age 
| had affected even the climate ; for cer- 
tainly great changes therein have grad- 
ually become noticeable, both in America 
and Europe. 

Five-and-thirty years ago, March and 
April in Italy—at ieast, anywhere below 
Tuscany—could confidently be counted on 
as warm delicious months; but of late years 
they have waxed more and more capricious 
and ill-tempered, until now they are, as a 
rule, almost wet and disagreeable enough 
to belong to foggy England. 

The truth is, that at present any traveler 
who wants to find the realization of his ideal 


Italian spring should choose May for his 
pilgrimage, and he will generally ‘discover 
that he can prolong it to the end of June 
without discomfort, and he will thus have 
an opportunity of seeing the country: in its 
richest wealth of foliage and flowers. Indeed, 
often the pilgrim from the New World will 
be forced to admit the heat is more endur- 
able than that to which he has been 
accustomed at the same season in his own 
country. 

Only this last spring, I found myself in 
Italy, after an absence of several years; and 
a visit to Naples, which I was persuaded 
to make with some friends, convinced me 
that the late spring is the pleasantest pos-' 
sible period for sojourning in the fascinating 
city and making pilgrimages.to the numerous 
celebrated haunts in its vicinity. 

We drove down to Baie and sailed over 
to Ischia, and finally, one- bright morning, 
took the train to Castellamare, which, slowly 
as it moved, managed to take us thither in 
a little over an hour. 

Although the portion of the town which 
extends along the shore does not present 
an especially pleasing aspect, as soon as one 
has gone a little way up the zigzag roads 
which traverse the steep hill on whose sum- 
mit the main part of Castellamare is situ- 
ated, picturesque views of the sea begin to 
peep out as one looks back, changing and 
widening with each new point gained. The 
narrow streets grow narrower till their moldy 
old houses nearly meet overhead, and the 
broad square into which they all converge 
is a typical scene of Italian life. 

I never wearied of rambling among the 
quaint by-ways, which one always does, 
whether going up or down, at the imminent 
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risk of being exterminated by some reckless 
urchin mounted on an undersized and preter- 
naturally wicked donkey, who seems always 
to take as serene a satisfaction as his bare- 
legged red-fezzed little rider, in trying to 
destroy the unwary pedestrian. 

We took up our quarters in a great villa 
perched on a height above the town: a 
delightfully picturesque mansion, with end- 
less corridors and countless chambers and 
a wide stone-flagged terrace which afforded 
an entrancing view of Vesuvius in the fore- 
ground, and beyond a sunny stretch of. sea- 
shore reaching almost up to Naples itself. 

There are glorious 
chestnut woods all 
about Castellamare, 
which were in the per- 
fection of heauty ; and 
the orange and lemon 
groves showed rich in 
blossoms and golden 
fruitage, while the gor- 
geous azaleas and pink 
and white oleanders 
made a paradise on 
every hand. 

It is in a neighbor- 
hood like this that the 
traveler obtains a real- 
izing conception of the 
extraordinary fecund- 
ity of the Italian soil. 
There is not a spot 
of earth left unculti- 
vated; even the lava 
slopes of Vesuvius are 
utilized, and the land is 
literally an unbroken 
grove of fig, olive, and 
other fruit trees, beneath which spring luxu- 
riant crops of wheat, Indian corn, tobacco, 
and every species of edible vegetable. Irriga- 
tion is carefully and universally carried on, 
and each little garden-patch has its group of 
male and female laborers, who shout shrill 
dirges or converse in tones equally discord- 
ant, for Italy is pre-eminently the land of 
unmusical voices. 

Beyond the places frequented by tourists, 
the peasantry remain, even to this day, 
simple natural folk, always pleased to talk 
with strangers, always surprised to find their 
language understood and spoken, and espe- 
cially civil and communicative when their 
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chance visitors are Americans, though even 
yet the old people confound North and 
South America in an amusing fashion. Still, 
we need not wonder at such ignorance when 
we remember that, at the commencement of 
our Civil War, not one educated English- 
man in twenty could have told whether 
Mexico was a country by itself or the capital 
of Brazil, and English lords a few years 
further back were surprised to learn that 
they could not hunt buffalo on the plains 
of the far West and return at night to their 
hotel in New York. 

Castellamare offers an endless succession 
of delightful walks and 
donkey -rides along 
lanes bordered by 
hedg:s of acacias and 
aloes, the ground brill- 
iant with wild flowers, 
while at intervals there 
will peep out in the 
middle distance some 
substantial farm-house 
with arched verandas 
and narrow casements 
barred like those of a 
medizval castle, 

An excursion which 
we undertook again 
and again was that to 
Pompeii; it is within 
an easy drive, so that 
one is able to select the 
days when the general 
public is not admitted. 
Permission to do so is 

_ easy to obtain, and it is 
the only way to inspect 
the place in comfort. 

We were fortunate in possessing the 
acquaintance of an English lady stopping 
in the house with us, who has made the 
buried—one ought rather to say unburied— 
city a long and earnest study and has written 
a capital work thereon, She kindly acted 
as our guide on numerous occasions, and, 
often as I had visited the dead shrine during 
other seasons, I felt that I had not: really 
seen the place before. 

I shall never forget a visit we paid there 
by moonlight, during which I strayed away 
from the rest of the party and stood alone 
near the unfinished temple of Peace, and 
then wandered on to the house of Glaucus. 
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To this day, no guide-book can be more 
faithful than Bulwer’s novel, though of 
course many parts of the city have been 
excavated since the time when he wrote 
the famous romance. 

One morning, as we were driving in the 
neighborhood, we passed, near the foot of 
Vesuvius, through a little hamlet which was 
keeping the festival of its patron saint. It 
was one of the most characteristic Italian 
festivities I ever witnessed; it reminded me 
of the days thirtyfive years back, which, 
to the extreme exasperation of my more 
youthful companions, I always declared so 
superior to the present Italy in picturesque 
interest. 


CAPRI. 


I should think that every cart 
within ten miles must have been 
pressed into service for the pro- 
cession, and all the vehicles were laden as 
only Italians can load wagons, with men, 
women, and children, all laughing and talk- 
ing and shouting incessantly. I saw more 
national costumes, too, on that day, than 
I had done in years: men wearing bright- 
colored ‘jackets and gay feathers in their 
hats; women in white chemisettes and 
laced bodices of red and green over brill- 
iant-hued petticoats; and girls with long 
heavy braids of hair hanging down their 
backs. In and out among the vehicles 
dashed boys on donkeys, and maidens 
healthy-looking enough to have served as 
so many models for Hygeia herself. They 
joked the crowd, struck their tambourines 
with fists and elbows, rang merry little peals 
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from the bells, and danced like a troop of 
bacchanals. 

The carts were drawn indifferently by 
horses, mules, or donkeys; sometimes there 
would be a specimen of the three beasts, 
harnessed abreast and ridden by postillions 
in showy jackets and breeches. The ani- 
mals’ heads were crowned with flowers, and 
their harnesses were the most remarkable 
constructions ever human fancy devised in 
that line, built up in three arches over the 
head and back and decorated with weather- 
cocks, images of the Virgin or of some 
favorite saint, wrought in brass which shone 
like gold. 

Over the gay scene spread the delicate 
turquoise of the sky, just flecked 
here and there with white clouds 
like translucent opals, while on 
either hand along the winding 
road the gray-green of the olive- 
groves made a picturesque frame 

for the moving panorama as it 
passed: along from one quaint 


street to another, all of them in holiday 
attire, the shadowy arcades and overhanging 
balconies gay with festal draperies and 
crowded with groups of dusky-browed women 
and children in the full delight of that pecul- 
iar excitement which a festa always inspires 
in the Italian mind. 

Looking down the sweep of the bay, one 
could perceive the outlines of Sorrento and 
the defiles beyond,*while out in the bright 
waters Capri stood up like a gigantic emerald 
tower. Glancing along, the bow-curved 
shore in the opposite direction, Ischia in the 
distance seemed dancing like a purple shallop 
ou the waves, with Naples spread out like 
a gay parterre nearly opposite, and in the 
near foreground Vesuvius towering up, green 
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and smiling to 

the base of the 

rugged lava 
cone from whose mouth the eternal spire 
of smoke rose slowly in the air, as if in 
warning to the revelers to remember that 
life was not always a feast—that death 
lurked under the bright garlands and 
laughing flowers. 

The next morning, we drove down to 
Sorrento, which always possesses a syren- 
like fascination for me. I would gladly have 
lingered for days; but that could not be, 
though we stopped long enough to make 
two or three of my favorite excursions, 
especially one leading over the old bridge 
that spans a mountain torrent, and along 
a steep flight of steps that winds up among 
thé rocks, by which one at last reaches 
a view of the sea that amply repays one 
for the arduous climb. * 

A ‘steamboat from Naples touches at 
Sorrento several times a week, and takes 
travelers over to the island of Capri in 
about an hour; but we preferred the old- 
fashioned row-boat and the longer voyage 
across the sunlit waters. 

As one approaches its shores, Capri pre- 


sents a beautiful and 
unique spectacle, of which 
my sketch gives a fairly 
good representation. 
During the latter part of 
May and the first half of 
June, Capri is idyllic in 
beauty— a poem—the real- 
ization of a poet’s dream 
of Italy. Travelers now- 
adays are in such haste 
that they too often give 
it only the hasty glance 
possible between the 
coming and going of the 
day’s steamboat; but, 
though they see much 
that is lovely and won- 
derful, they are forced to 
leave many more beautiful 
haunts unvisited. 

I know of no spot where 
such variety, beauty, and 
grandeur of scenery are 

united within a space so limited. The little 
town at the landing lies on a curve between 
the Bay of Naples and that of Salerno, and 
from a delightful hotel—the Quisisana— 
both sheets of water can be seen, while in 
front rises the Hill of Tiberius, on whose 
summit traces of the tyrant’s villa still 
exist, and from which on a clear day the 
temples of Pestum are distinctly visible. 

The island is divided into two mountain- 
ous regions, with the town nestled in 
between, and the village of Anacapri 
perched on the ridge at the back. I can 
remember when a donkey-path, which at 
intervals led across high steps, was the only 
way of reaching the hamlet; but now a 
magnificently constructed road winds up 
to it, every turn in which reveals some new 
and wider view, till at the top the culmina- 
tion is reached in a magnificent panorama 
that stretches from Naples to Amalfi Bay. 

The people are well acquainted with the 
historical claims of their island—they have 
lived off them for generations; and the 
smallest donkey-girl or boy will rattle glibly 
out the whole story of Tiberio, only the 
name will be twisted into “ Timberio,” and 
the Italian interlarded with scraps of per- 
plexing dialect. 

The young girls are celebrated for their 
beauty, and, since the days when a son of 
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the poetess Caroline Norton married a Capri 
maid and several well-known painters fol- 
lowed his example, every damsel has 
expected a similar destiny, and this has 
given a slightly theatrical air to their dress 
and manner, which deteriorates from their 
charm, They are pretty creatures, though, 
as a rule, and it is a picturesque sight to see 
them clustered about the public wells or 
carrying their buckets on their heads up 
and down almost perpendicular paths, walk- 
ing with the grace and freedom of Homer’s 
Greek princesses. 

One of the best-known marvels of the 
island is the Blue Grotto, which has to be 
entered in a small boat; difficult of entrance 
it is, too, when the tide is well up, but, once 
through the narrow dark passage, a scene 
of magical beauty dazzles the eyes of the 
visitor. Water and rocks are alike of the 
most intense azure, and any object plunged 
beneath the waves takes the hue of polished 
silver. 

On the other side of the island is a grotto, 
less known because further away, in which 
everything—roof, rocks, and water—is of a 
vivid emerald hue up to twelve o’clock in 
the day; after that hour, the color fades 
gradually till the next morning. 

The excursions are so numerous that one 
cannot thoroughly visit the island under a 
week, and a month in the spring can be 
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spent there with enjoyment and profit. The 
peasants dance tarantellas to the accom- 
paniment of tambourine and mandolin, and 
pride themselves on having several dances 
that are different from any seen elsewhere 
in the south of Italy. : 

It was difficult to tear ourselves away from 
the fascinating island, and those of our party 
who had never before visited the region 
would hardly believe that any sights so 
lovely could lie beyond, whereat we older 
travelers exchanged meaning glances as we 
reflected that further on we should find in 
Amalfi the crowning gem of beauty. 

We went back to Sorrento and drove over 
to La Cava, which, like every other spot in 
that region, has a peculiar charm of its own. 
It makes a delightful resort even in midsum- 
mer, as it is situated on high ground and the 
air is fresh and invigorating. A quiet broods » 
over the place and gives a sense of rest very 
soothing to worn nerves, and the walks in 
the environs are delightful, through green 
fields and along flowery paths, while at every 
turn some new Jandscape peeps forth, and 
in the distance loom the mountains, their 
sides dotted with odd hamlets and ruined 
castles. 

Then there are charming drives to places 
beyond the reach of the not over-active 
pedestrian, beginning with one to a convent 
whieh lies in a gorge high up the mountain; 
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and, finer still, along a road which winds up 
and up, among villages and vineyards, until 
there becomes visible in the distance a pano- 
rama of fairly Alpine magnificence, in the 
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midst of an almost tropical luxuriance of 
vegetation. 

A couple of days later, we took the 
highway to Amalfi, one of the most beau- 
tiful routes in all Italy—to describe which, 
words are so inadequate that one fairly 
shrinks from the attempt. Terrace after 
terrace stretches up the rugged mountain- 
sides, for every available foot of ground has 
been turned to account, so that cliffs and 
ledges and the very edge of steep precipices 
are green with gardens or bright with fruit 
golden as that of Hesperides. 

At. times, one is lost among gorges which 
make one feel as if in the heart of Switzer- 
land; then beyond, a plain will spread out 
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and the glorious sea come in sight, its waters 
so transparent that near the shore the very 
pebbles are visible, often as red as heaps of 
coral. The road curves in and out, now 


running close to the shore, now passing in 
zigzags up lofty heights, and, as every point 
is doubled, some fresh beauty fills one with 


delight. As one looks backward, one sees a 
long range of mountains and low plain by 
the sea, while villages, churches, villas, and 
convents are perched on spots which eagles 
might select for their eyries. Along the 
shore are seen at intervals the old towers 
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built in former days for defense against the 
Saracens, rising dark and , frowning, but 
looking fairly impregnable even in their 
slow ruin and decay. 

At length, Amalfi is discernible from a 
height, then lost sight of, then suddenly 
seen again, growing always more distinct, 
till finally the cathedral becomes visible, 
then the road plunges toward the shore, 
ascends anew, once more swoops toward the 
beach, and, almost without warning, one is 
in the heart of the town, nestled in a beauti- 
ful curve of the bay. 

In by-gone days, Amalfi was a place of 
such importance that it is difficult to con- 
nect it with the quiet place of to-day; 
indeed, it once owned such large possessions 
that in the Levant it fairly became the rival 
of magnificent Venice in commercial power. 
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up our quarters for a week. It was so unlike 
any place in which we had ever stopped 
before, that the strangeness added to the 
charm, The interior has not been altered 
in any way: the monks’ refectory is the 
dining-room, the tiny cells form the sleep- 
ing-chambers, and the abbot’s parlor and 
library are the Jounging-places for the 
modern Goths and Vandals of the outside 
world. 

Each cell has a little window looking 
down on the sea, and the convent is lifted 
far above all noise. The spacious gardens 
and deep arcades are screened by vines, 
lizards bask on the warm rocks, dragon-flies 
flit about like tiny rainbows, and the busy 
world appears far, far off. 

But the cloisters by moonlight form the 
crowning fascination of the place, though 














THE CLOISTERS. 


The greater portion of the busy 
city of the Middle Ages lies 
beneath the waves, having been 
destroyed by a terrible earth- 
quake in the fourteenth cent- 
ury. : 
The cathedral is a noble , 
specimen of early Italian archi- 
tecture, but it has been so often 
described that it is as familiar 
to everybody as St. Peter’s itself. 
High up among the cliffs stretches the 
old monastery of the Capuchins, which in 
these degenerate days has been turned into 
a hotel; and in the queer old pile we took 








there is something very pathetic in the 
silence and desertion—it is like visiting the 
shrine of a dead faith which is kept in order 
simply for its beauty. p 





MR. SMITH. 


BY DINAH 


E, the inter- 

esting family 

of Kingsleys, 

composed of moth- 

er, Jack, Andy, and 

myself, have been rusticat- 

ing in the charming little 

country-town of Chester for 
two weeks. 

Our reason for coming here 
was because it is far removed 
from what novels call “the 

giddy whirl of society,” is modestly celebrated 
for its healthfulness, lovely scenery, and 
mineral springs, and lastly, we had no rela- 
tives or friends in the vicinity ; and I think 
the same cannot be said of any other town 
in Texas. 

You see, my mother was a Miss Smith 
before she changed her name for the less 
common and more satisfactory cognomen of 
Kingsley, and there are Smith uncles, Smith 
aunts, Smith cousins, ditto great-uncles, 
ditto great-aunts, and third and second 
cousins ad infinitum, distributed about in 
every county in the State. 

We have tried in vain to keep mother’s 
unfortunate maiden name a secret; but, like 
Childe Harold’s thoughts, which he sought 
to flee from, the truth always reaches a place 
as soon as we do, and there seems to be no 
escape from it this side of the grave. 

“Smith is branded on mother’s forehead 
in box-car letters,” says Jack, “and those 
who run may read.” 

But, in this glorious little spot, there are 
no Smiths—not one—and so here we have 
pitched our tents for the summer. Mother, 
for once in her life, is free from the bondage 
of family ties, and spends her days in cool 
comfortable peace and quietude, with those 
friends of whom she never tires—her books. 

Jack and Andy, aged seventeen and four- 
teen respectively, find unlimited sources of 
amusement in the excellent shooting and 
fishing the place affords, and I sometimes 
enjoy an expedition with them myself. 

Our “tent” is a large rambling country- 
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house, with spacious galleries, charmingly 
old-fashioned in its general appearance. 
The tall myrtles on either side of the long 
alleys, rich in a profusion of soft red blos- 
soms, the roses, left to their own sweet will, 
clambering in wild grace over the somewhat 
dilapidated fences, are as picturesque as the 
fine orchard of apples, peaches, and pears is 
interesting. Oh, it is all so pleasant, after 
spending nine months in a busy dusty city ! 
Well, so much for the house and my family ; 
mow as to myself: 

, I am a gray-eyed creature, with reddish- 
brown hair, pale complexion dotted with little 
écru freckles, a large mouth—which Jack 
calls a “ young Mammoth Cave ”—very white 
teeth, and a straight plump figure, medium 
height. Iam nineteen years old, and, since 
my introduction into society a year since, 
I have been the belle of Fort Worth. 

I do not state this in a spirit of pride; on 
the contrary, I am a little ashamed of the 
fact, for I have noticed that a society belle, 
as a rule, is nothing but a combination of 
money, dress, pretty face, and empty head. 

Among my adorers in the city, I have 
found no one who could cause my heart to 
change the “even tenor of its way ”—it 
beats no faster for one than for another. My 
eideal has not yet appeared on the scene, and 
I have an idea that he never will. I can 
add truthfully that I am not at all impatient 
for his appearance. 

What is my ideal? Well, as to looks, he 
is tall, graceful, dark of hair and eyes, with 
faultlessly molded features; intellectually, 
my ideal is a very colossus! He must be 
good and have no grave faults. I don’t care 
whether he is very wealthy or not; but he 
may be, if heaven pleases. 

Now, where will such a desirable creature 
be found? Surely not in Chester! But 
then, I didn’t come here to look for him; 
what I want is “ rest, sweet rest.” I don’t 
care to meet my conquering hero for several 
years yet, for I’m “ too young to love.” 

Jack, Andy, and I went out shooting 
to-day, but had very poor success, ag it was 
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too warm. After an hour or so of fruitless 
exercise of that kind, I became tired, and 
sat me down beneath the spreading branches 
of a large oak, took out my ever-present 
sketch-book, and, 4 la Joshua, commanded 
Jack, Andy, and Jack’s handsome pointer 
to “ stand still.’ 

They made a very picturesque group. 
Jack stood leaning on his gun, with his hat 
pushed back afid his dark moist curls cling- 
ing to his forehead, and Andy was stretched 
lazily on the grass, stroking the silky coat of 
the faithful Dexter. 

I am a rapid sketcher, and soon had Jack 
on paper; but I got no further, for Dexter 
suddenly discovered something to interest 
him in the woods, and bounded away, with 
my brothers in his wake. So I was left alone, 
as I did not feel equal to further exertion. 

I sat sketching for some time, and suc- 
ceeded in getting in a striking clump of 
pine-trees which grew on the hill-side. As 
I worked, I was singing: 

“Oh, Charlie is my darling, my darling, 
my darl— Oh!” This closing exclamation 
was not a part of the song, but original with 
myself, called forth by the abrupt appear- 


ance of a young man in a shooting-jacket, 


carrying a gun. We did not see each other 
until he had almost stepped on me, as the 
large tree which afforded protection from 
the sun quite obscured me from view. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, lifting his 
soft gray hat and disclosing a beautifully 
shaped head of—dark? no, auburn—curls, 
or rather waves: lovely, large, loose waves ! 
The frank blue eyes had a merry amused 
twinkle in them as they met mine, for he 
had taken in at a glance the gun, lunch- 
basket, and sketch-book, and was no doubt 
wondering what manner of creature I was, 
to spend my days in this “wild country” 
alone. 

Then he spoke again. 

“T came near running over you,” he said, 
“as I imagined myself the only sportsman in 
this wood. No one ever comes here but me. 
Still,” he added, hastily, “others are quite 
welcome to do so.” 

“Who does it belong to?” I asked, fright- 
ened into forgetfulness of Lindley Murray. 

“Oh, it has appertained to the Smiths 
always—at least, ever since I can remem- 
ber,” replied the sportsman, in a friendly 
tone, 
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“The Smiths?” exclaimed I, and my 
countenance fell—perceptibly, I am sure. 
“For sweet pity’s sake, don’t tell me there 
is a family of Smiths right next-door to us!” 

“Why?” he asked, with a curious smile 
and questioning look. 

“ Because Smiths have been the bane of my 
existence,” I replied, tersely and decidedly. 

“Well, be not afraid,” he said, calmly. 
“There is no family of Smiths here now. 
The only member left of the once flourishing 
stock is a young scape-grace of a fellow who 
seldom spends more than a month of the 
year at his old home—he finds it lonely.” 

A shadow seemed to fall on the frank 
handsome face, as these last words were 
uttered. 

I was beginning to think that I had 
exchanged enough conversation with a total 
stranger ; and he read my thought, I suppose, 
for he raised his hat, saying: 

“Pardon me for intruding on your quiet—” 

Here he was interrupted by Dexter, who 
came running up to him and crouched at 
his feet, begging to be caressed. 

“Why, hallo, Dexter!” said the stranger, 
stooping to stroke the dog’s head. 

“How did you come to know my dog?” 
I asked, in surprise. 

“Oh, I’ve met him before,” the sportsman 
answered, laughing, and then I saw him nod 
to Jack and Andy—who, as usual, were not 
far behind Dexter—in a friendly fashion 
which told me that they too were well 
known to him. 

“T say!” bawled Jack. “Andy and I have 
looked everywhere for you! What did you 
go off for and not tell us? Here we’ve been 
shooting all day with a girl, when we might 
have gone with you.” 

“Well, I think you’d better be more care- 
ful the next time you go with a girl, Jack, 
and not leave her to be run over by any 
tramp who chances to come along,” rejoined 
he of the auburn locks. 

“Gyp can take care of number one as well 
as anybody I ever saw,” returned Jack. 

“T am Gyp,” I said, bowing demurely to 
the gentleman. 

He made a deep obeisance and said, with 
an unmistakable twinkle of amusement in 
his speaking eyes: 

“And Iam Mr. Smith, at your service.” 

Then he smiled on me with such genuine 
good-nature that I was partially relieved 
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from the embarrassment caused by the 
remembrance of the unlucky words I had 
spoken relative to Smiths. 

“Oh, yes!” said Jack, suddenly awaking 
to the requirements of the occasion, “I for- 
got to introduce you; but it’s all right! 
Gyp, he’s the fellow—” 

“Gentleman, I suppose you mean, Jack,” 
I interposed. 

“Well, he’s the gentleman that Andy and 
I have been telling you about, who gave us 
such jolly times, and—” 

“But you always called him Reddy,” 
I interrupted. 

“*Cause he told us to,” puts in Andy. 
“He said he once had a dear little brother 
who called him that on account of his red 
hair, and he likes it.” 

Mr. Smith laughed and remarked pleas- 
antly : 

“T fear you do not like either of my titles 
very much; but I assure you that my Christ- 
ian name is fiot John! Nor is it Charlie— 
though I have almost wished it had been, 
since I heard you singing awhile ago,” with 
another mischievous glance at me. “My 
front names are Waverley MacDonald. 
There! Who says they are not good names ?” 

“They are splendid,” said I, laughing. 
“But Waverley MacDonald Smith! Oh!” 

“Well,” sighed Mr. Reddy Waverley 
MacD. Smith, “it is not the name that 
makes the man, anyway.” 

“No, indeed; it is the mustache,” said 
Jack, whose hopes are beginning to centre 
on eleven little tender black hairs which 
have appeared on his upper lip. 

“Say! maybe you are kin to us, too,” 
cried Andy, who always says what he 
pleases, regardless of the warning and threat- 
ening glances I may telegraph him. 

“Why?” asked W. MacD. Smith. 

“Well, you know, our mother’s name was 
Smith before she married.” 

I groaned in spirit at Andy’s innocent 
cruelty. Jack and Andy do not share mine 
and mother’s feeling on the Smith subject. 
The boy went pitilessly on: 

“She owns caboodles of kinfolks. Every- 
where we go, we find a whole pack o’ kin.” 

Andy has a collection of remarkable 
expressions, which nobody can keep him 
from using. 

“Andy, if your mother’s name is Elinor, 
I am your beloved third cousin,” exclaimed 
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Mr. Smith, with a deprecatory glance in my 
direction. 

“That’s her name, sure as a gun,” rejoined 
Andy, and he tossed his cap in the air, shout- 
ing loudly: “’Rah for Cousin Reddy! ’rah, 
’rah, ’rah!” 

Mr. Smith made me a profound bow and 
said: 

“Yes, Miss Kingsley, I’m your third 
cousin and no joking, for my second cousin 
—Elinor Smith—married Howard Kingsley. 
I don’t know my dear Cousin Elinor, and I’m 
very anxious to meet her. Won’t you shake 
hands with your new-found relative and say 
you are ‘powerful glad’ to welcome me?” 
he added, laughing. 

Of course I gave him my hand without 
hesitation, and he grasped it warmly. 

“Well,” I said, graciously, “one more 
relative can’t make much difference, so con- 
sider yourself welcome. And now I think 
the least we can do will be to share our 
luncheon with you.” 

“Oh, that’s just the thing!’ exclaimed he. 
“T’m as hungry as a tramp, and a lunch in 
the woods with one’s dear relatives is so 
jolly. If Cousin Elinor were here, my hap- 


piness would be complete.” 
Really, to look at his handsome good- 
humored face, one would have thought that 


his happiness was already complete. In ten 
minutes, too, I felt as if I had known him 
all my life and liked him during the whole 
period. 

After we had discussed the eatables, we 
all sat still and talked until at length it 
occurred to me to suggest that it was time to 
return home. 

“Reddy” said that our way was also his 
way, and that he would stop by and see 
“ dear Cousin Elinor.” 

He did stop, and he and mother spent an 
hour in animated conversation about their 
mutual relatives, whose name is legion—or 
Smith. Mother was quite carried away with 
her new cousin, and really seemed glad to 
have found another branch of the great fam- 
ily tree. She invited him to take tea with 
us to-morrow night, and he accepted with 
frank satisfaction. 

Three months have flown by—three delight- 
ful months! 

We are all more in love with this place 
than ever. I am not in the least anxious to 
return home. 
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Mamma would like to buy this house, and 
come back every summer; but the property 
is owned by “ Reddy,” and he refuses to sell 
it—though he says we are perfectly welcome 
to live here forever, if we please. 

It seems that nearly the whole of this 
town belongs to him, and he is looked on 
by the people of Chester as the greatest man 
in East Texas. 

“Reddy” almost lives with us, and has 
done so ever since that day we met in the 
“happy hunting-grounds,” as he calls it. 
Mamuna says he is the most devoted relative 
she ever had, and the boys adore him. As 
for myself, I like him wondrous well: and 
he likes me—a little. 

“Reddy” is the most congenial companion 
I ever found. Well read and well educated, 
with lots of good common sense, he is still 
not an intellectual giant. Handsome he is, 
but not dark. He is not very tall, either. In 
fact, he is quite the opposite of my ideal, 
and yet— 

Well, it does seem to me that my ideal 
was not much of a man, afterall! Auburn 
waves are the loveliest of all hirsute adorn- 
ment, especially if crowning a forehead of 
such marble whiteness as Waverley’s. And 
blue eyes are “mighty nice”—don’t you 
think so? Anda golden mustache is splen- 
did! And right tall men are nearly always 
loose-limbed and awkward, while Waverley 
is as graceful as you please, Then, too, an 
everlastingly intellectual creature would be 
an intolerable bore to a person of my medi- 
ocre abilities, I feel assured. In fact, 
Waverley is so satisfactory—all but the 
Smith, “Oh, Romeo! Romeo!” 

Well, I may as well tell you the whole 
story, as you will guess the truth anyway. 

Last night, Waverley and I were sitting 
out on the front gallery. Mamma was in 
the library, reading her “North American 
Review,” to which she is a contributor, and 
Jack and Andy had retired early, to seek 
“tired nature’s sweet restorer.” The quota- 
tion is good, and sounds much more poetical 
than to say “gone to bed.” Besides, I like 
to show that I have read my Shakespeare, 
even if I am not so intellectual as mamma, 
and able to write articles for the press. 

Waverley and I were each in a large 
willow chair, side by side, and turned facing 
each other. He was leaning lazily back, 
and a fragrant cigar was adding to his com- 
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fort. He looked a perfect picture of indo- 
lent content, as he sat in the moonlight. 
I must have presented a similar picture to 
his eye, minus the cigar, for presently he 
said: ' 

“ Little cousin, you look so cool and white 
and comfortable that it rests me to look at 
you.” 

He must have been very tired and in need 
of lots of rest, for his blue eyes staid fastened 
on my face until I began to grow fidgety. 
He puffed away in silence for a while, and I 
sat and watched the moon and said nothing. 

I am not much of a talker, and one thing 
I like about Waverley is that he doesn’t 
expect me to converse unless I feel like . 
doing so, and doesn’t talk to me when he 
perceives that I would rathgr he’d be quiet; 
and, altogether, he understands me better 
than anyone else ever did. 

“T saw a friend of yours in town to-day,” 
he said, after a while. 

“Indeed! Who was it?” I asked. 


“Doctor Laurens, of Fort Worth. He 
came in this morning.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” I exclaimed, with my 
customary heedlessness, “That is, I— Did 


he say how long he was going to stay? Per- 
haps he came on business, and will return 
on this evening’s train.” 

“Why, little one, what is the matter? 
I thought you’d be delighted to see one of 
your city friends, after having been socially 
buried for so many weeks.” 

“T have not been buried.” 

“Don’t you like Laurens ?” 

“Ye-es, I like him.” 

“Well?” 

“Well?” 

“Then why aren’t you glad you are going 
to see him?” Waverley persisted, in his 
playful way. 

“Oh, I am uncommonly glad—pleased 
half to death, in fact,” said I, determined to 
satisfy him. 

“Is that so? Then you— Say, little 
Gyp, tell me: is Laurens another moth? 
Has he singed his wings yet?” 

“ Nonsense |” 

“No, but tell me—tell your good, kind, 
sweet, loving cousin,” coaxed he. “ Doesn’t 
Laurens love you and want you to be his 
wife ?” 

Here Waverley put his hand gently on 
mine; I shook it off and said: 
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“Tf he does, why should I tell you? One 
should not make any man’s love a subject 
of conversation with one’s friends.” 

“Well, let’s leave the plural out of the 
question. Gypsy, we have seen each other 
every day for three months, and we are 
awful good friends—aren’t we?” 

“Ye-es,” I assented. 

“Do you think so, really?” he went on. 
“What a little goose you are, if you think 
I am merely a‘ good friend of yours! No, 
no! You may be a friend of mine, but I’m 
not of yours: for I love you—love you! 
And, if that fellow Laurens comes hanging 
about here, making eyes at my girl, I'll 
break his neck—that’s what !” 

Such a declaration of love! I laughed so 
merrily that I almost hurt his feelings, then 
managed to grow composed enough to say, 
with a poor attempt at indignation: 
“Your girl, indeed! What do you mean, 
sir?” ; 

“What I say. 
plain English ?” 


Can’t you understand 
the bold fellow cried, 


audaciously. Then, taking both my hands 
iu his own, he added earnestly : “ You must 
be mine, my precious little sweetheart; for 
I love you! love you! love you! 


And, if 
you don’t love me, ’I—T’ll— Oh, I can’t 
think of such a horrible possibility as your 
not loving me.” He had his arms around 
me, and his dear head almost touched mine 
as he added softly: “Tell me that you 
love me and will be my own little Gyp 
forever !” 

“ Waverley—” 

“Yes, honey darling?” 

“Your name is Smith.” 

“Ha! ha! Why, bless its little heart! 
I can arrange that to your satisfaction: I'll 
get them to send me to Congress, and I will 
have a bill passed that every person named 
Smith shall change his name.” 

“ Nonsense!” said I. 

“You know,” he went on, teasingly, “a 
man may do it now; but my bill shall make 
it compulsory. It is the only way I see 
to arrest the fearful progress of the Smith 
family, and I wonder it hasn’t been done 
before.” 

“Nonsense!” said I, again. 

And then he said: 

“Until that time, though, my darling, 
can’t you live content to be simply the 
beautiful Mrs. Smith? I am perfectly will- 
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ing—nay, desperately anxious—to be known 
as the husband of the beautiful Mrs. Smith. 
So this is my girl!” pursued he, turning 
his head on one side and squinting at me 
with the look of a connoisseur. “ This little 
gray-eyed freckled-nose bundle of loveliness 
is all my own, and poor old Laurens and 
those other fellows are nowhere.” 

“Well, I couldn’t love all of you,” I sug- 
gested. 

“And I need you more than any other 
man ever could,” cried Waverley. ‘“ What 
luck I have!” 

“Do you really love me so very much, 
Waverley?” I asked; not because I doubted 
it, but because I liked to hear the assurance 
repeated. 

“Do I? Oh, you humbug! You know 
that I have thought and dreamed of nothing 
but your dear self since I first saw you. 
My love for you is of such magnitude that 
I never could express it in this world; and 
you couldn’t begin to comprehend it, clever 
as you are. If you only loved me half so 
well, I would be perfectly satisfied. How 
well do you love me, sweetheart?” 

“Better than all the world—ice-cream 
and Gunther’s candy not excepted.” 

“And you don’t mind my name very 
much?” he questioned. « 

“No; I love it too,” I asserted, telling my 
little lie unblushingly. 

We sat and talked sweet nothings, which 
were everythings to us, until the clock struck 
eleven, and then Waverley took my hand 
and led me into the library, where mother 
still sat reading. He laid my hand in hers 
with a meaning glance in his dear blue eyes, 
which she, who had been in his confidence 
for some time, quickly understood. She 
joined his hand and mine, saying: 

“Heaven bless you, my dear ones!” 

Then Waverley stooped and kissed her 
tenderly and reverentially, and I did the 
same. 

“T will guard your treasure well, little 
mother,” he said, and, taking me once more 
in his arms, unmindful of her presence, he 
gave me one long kiss and said softly: 

“Good-bye till to-morrow, my precious 
darling! I am so happy!” 

Then he was gone. 

Waverley MacDonald Smith! 

After all, when you take the three names 
together, they sound very well indeed. 
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BY LUCY H. HOOPER, 


AM going to give the 
history of the whole 
affair to the world. 
I am perfectly calm 
and reasonable as I 
sit down to write, 
though my head is 
burning and my hands 
are icy cold. And I 
think that people 
ought to know the 
truth; for the way 
that things have turned 
out with me may serve 

as a warning to others who may be tempted 
hereafter as I was so many years ago. 

I was Dr. Sennet’s only child, and, after 
the death of my mother, though I was still 
a mere girl, I was given full authority to 
rule over his household. I was, too, almost 
his sole companion, as he was mine. He 
was a very studious man, much absorbed 
in the theoretical part of his profession, 
and greatly given to trying new drugs and 
to seeking for remedies as yet undiscovered, 
All the time that he could spare from the 
active practice of medicine, he devoted for 
years to experiments and researches as to 
the curative properties of all sorts of sub- 
stances, herbs and minerals forming the 
chief. He had a theory that the healing 
as well as the destructive properties of 
certain poisons only lacked careful study 
and development to become of vast practical 
value, and he devoted a great deal of time 
to this branch of his researches, Serpent- 
venom was one of the forms of deadly 
products on which he based some of his 
most novel theories. He maintained that 
a substance of such terrific power for slay- 
ing must have equal power as a remedy, 
if only one could find out for what disease 
it was to be used and in what manner it 
was to be employed. 

But whatever discoveries he made in this 
direction died with him. He made me 
always his companion and his confidante 
in the more important of his researches. 


Some months before his death, he placed 
in my hands a large old-fashioned pocket- 
book, bidding me lock it up and keep it 
safely for him. 

“T do not like,” he went on to say, 
“to keep it in my office, or even in my 
safe; for its contents are so powerful for 
misthief that accident on my part, or design 
on that of some evil-doer, might bring 
about a terrible catastrophe.” 

Then he made me sit down beside him 
and showed me what it was that the pocket- 
book contained. It was a series of little 
packets, of the shape and size of an ordi- 
nary Dover’s-powder, each neatly folded in 
white paper and inscribed with the name 
and properties of the contents. My good 
father had every reason to surround this 
one of his scientific possessions with unusual 
care and watchfulness, for each one of those 
harmless looking little packets contained 
some dried specimens of the venom of a 
deadly serpent, the poison that renders the 
prick of a snake’s fang as deadly as a 
dagger thrust to the heart or as a bullet 
through the brain. There, in little yellowish 
semi-transparent scales, looking like chips 
of horn, were samples of the venom of the 
cobra di capello, and the krait, and the 
coral-snake and lemon-snake of India, of 
the dreaded lance-head of the West Indian 
islands, and of the better known copperhead 
and spread-adder and rattlesnake of our 
own country, besides specimens from other 
deadly reptiles whose names I had never 
even heard. 

“In their present form, Hester, these 
specimens are harmless,” said my father, 
as he replaced the papers in the pocket- 
book; “but a drop or two of warm water, 
let fall on one of those innocent-looking 
little scales, would prepare it to mingle 
with the blood of any living creature, and 
would suffice to call forth in full power 
all its fatal properties. Therefore, once 
more I beg of you to guard very carefully 
this pocket-book. Its contents are invalu- 
able to me, as I mean to use them in a 
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series of experiments that I am now making 
on the effects of poisons that act through 
the blood; so I am anxious, also, not to 
have them mislaid.” 

“Come with me, father,’ I said, “and 
I will show you where and how safely I will 
keep this precious deposit.” 

So I took him to my own room, and 
unlocked for him an old-fashioned desk 
that had belonged to my mother, and 
revealed to him, concealed in its inmost 
depths, a secret drawer, the existence of 
which had never been known to its original 
owner, but which I had found out one day 
when I had overturned the desk by accident. 

He was perfectly satisfied with this place 
of deposit for his precious collection; so I 
put it in the drawer and locked the desk 
again, and never saw or touched the pocket- 
book any more for many a long day. 

Some little time afterward, my father 
showed me a clipping from an old news- 
paper—a genuine snake story of the old- 
fashioned kind. It was the account of a 
Western farmer who owned a pair of strong 
leather boots, in which he went one day 
to inspect a distant pasture. That night, 
on pulling them off, he remarked to his wife 
that there must have been a thorn in the 
leather, as something had scratched his leg. 
He was taken ill that night, and died mys- 
teriously after a very brief illness, His 
eldest son took possession of the boots, and 
wore them to the funeral; he too died as 
suddenly and strangely as his father had 
done. Next, his brother wore the boots, 
and he too fell a victim to some mysterious 
ailment. The boots were then cut open 
and examined. Inside the leg of one of 
them was found protruding the fang of a 
rattlesnake, the reptile having evidently 
essayed to bite, and the tooth having been 
broken off in the leather. 

“T rather doubt the truth of this story,” 
said my father, when he had finished reading 
it to me. “The fang of a rattlesnake is 
hardly strong enough to pierce through 
leather and presumably through a stocking 
underneath. A metal point dipped in the 
poison might probably work as much mis- 
chief in that way,.as its penetrating powers 
would be so much greater; but scarcely 
the snake’s tooth itself.” 

But I forgot all about these things when, 
a. few weeks later, my father died very 
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suddenly from an attack of pneumonia, 
caught by returning through a drenching 
rain from the bedside of a patient who was 
dangerously ill, and I was left alone in the 
world, 

I was a little over eighteen when his death 
took place, and, in accordance with a wish 
expressed by him on his death-bed and 
embodied in the last letter that he ever 
wrote, my aunt, Mrs. Forbes—my father’s 
widowed sister—came, with her only child, 
a daughter a year younger than myself, 
to take up her residence with me, 

I fretted greatly against this arrangement, 
for I felt myself fully capable of looking 
after my own affairs. And, moreover, I was 
not very fond either of my aunt or of my 
Cousin Laura. I was a reserved self-con- 
tained young woman, older than my years, 
both in aspect and character, and devoted 
to the study of science and to scientific 
pursuits. My Aunt Caroline and my cousin 
spent their time in fancy-work and novel- 
reading, to my infinite if concealed disdain. 
To be sure, my aunt was fond of pottering 
about the kitchen, and of making pastry 
and preserves and ail sorts of delicate dishes; 
and Laura contrived to accomplish a great 
deal of sewing, besides studying French and 
music. She had, I must confess, a very sweet 
voice, and sang like a bird. But they were 
neither of them congenial to me, and, 
though we got along fairly well together, 
I never ceased to miss the father whose con- 
stant companion I had been from my child- 
hood, nor to mourn for his loss, 

My aunt, on the day of her arrival, had 
folded me in her arms and had begged me 
to consider her as a mother and Laura as 
a sister; but I could not persuade myself 
into such a comfortable state of feeling. 
We were none of us quarrelsome, and so 
we never quarreled, and that was the best 
that could be said of our intercourse. 

I spent most of my time, as I had done 
during my father’s lifetime, in chemical 
experiments, the most practical and least 
peculiar of which were my attempts at 
photography. But I liked best to try to 
carry out some of his unfinished researches 
into the nature and effects of certain poisons. 
That branch of medical study possessed for 
me a singular fascination, though I cannot 
say that my experiments ever resulted in 
any startling discoveries. 














In the meantime, my aunt and my cousin 
were happy after their own fashion. They 
made gowns and wore them, they baked 
cakes and ate them, they went out to pay 
visits as soon as their mourning was laid 
aside, and they received callers on one day 
in the week, and they had a deal of talk 
together over their sewing in their sitting- 
room upstairs. Then, too, Laura pursued 
her studies, as she called them, in a very 
persevering fashion. She pored over French 
grammars and dictionaries, and translated 
passages from the works of Victor Hago, 
and practiced two hours daily at little 
foolish songs all about dreaming or dying, 
so far as I could make out the words, 
And that was what she called study! 
There have been people who said that 
I never liked Laura because she was so 
much prettier than I was. But that was all 
nonsense; I never cared much about my 
‘own looks. I knew, that my tall spare 
figure, deep-set dark-gray eyes, very marked 
features, and sallow complexion were all 
of too masculine a type to attract much 
admiration; so I never troubled my head as 
to how I looked or what I wore, and used to 
turn a deaf ear to all my aunt’s mild remon- 
strances on the subject of the stains left by 
chemicals or acids upon my luckless fingers, 
and would resist all Laura’s playful efforts 
to remove them. What did it matter if my 
strong bony hands were dyed copper-color.one 
day, and streaked with black the next? They 
were not handsome, anyway. If they had 
been little and white and delicately formed, 
like Laura’s, they might have been worth 
taking care of. But I never was jealous of 
Laura’s charms—no, not for a single moment, 
until— Well, I shall tell about that later. 
And yet she was the prettiest creature 
I had ever seen in all my life—tall and 
slender, with a ‘swaying lily-like grace in 
all her movements, and a transparent com- 
plexion whose wild-rose tints varied with 
every breath that she drew, and great soft 
brown eyes with a look like that of a startled 
fawn in their depths. She had, too, such 
lovely golden hair, that curled over her brow 
in little silken rings like those of a baby. 
Then she had a deep dimple in each cheek, 
and a long delicate throat, with a way of 
carrying her. head like that of a young deer. 
So altogether she was very lovely, I never 
denied the fact—never! 
VoL, C—-20. 
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And she was very good-tempered, too, 
I really think we never had a quarrel but 
once, and that was when [ tried some 
experiments on her dog, a cur that she had 
taken charge of because it followed her 
home one day when she was returning from 
a walk, and because it looked cold and 
starved. The dog died, it is true, and Laura 
cried for two days about it, and would not 
speak to me for a week afterward. How- 
ever, we made it all up, on my promise 
never to meddle again with any of her pets, 
But to this day I cannot understand why 
she cared so much for a common ugly 
creature like that. And my experiment had 
had a wholly satisfactory result. It proved 
to me that the little yellowish scales con- 
tained in the packet marked Rattlesnake 
Venom, from the old pocket-book, had lost 
none of their power. Just a drop of warm 
water on one of them, and the point of a 
penknife-blade dipped in the viscous fluid 
thus produced, and a scratch across the 
animal’s quivering black nose as he was 
jumping up on my lap—a practice he had, 
which I much disliked—and good-bye, Tray ! 

It was more than a year after my father’s 
death, that Dr. Adrian Trent first came to 
take up his residence in our little town of 
Connellsville. Up to that time, there had 
been some talk of a successor to Dr. Sen- 
net’s practice, but no competitor had pre- 
sented himself before who had been consid- 
ered satisfactory. But Dr. Trent had studied 
in Paris and Berlin after taking his degree, 
and, but for a constitutional delicacy of 
health which caused him to avoid the 
fatigue incidental to a physician’s life in a 
large city, he might readily, with his talents 
and his engaging address, have made his 
way to the first rank of his profession in 
New York or Philadelphia or Chicago. But 
he preferred the quiet semi-rural life of a 
small town like Connellsville. 

He had known my father well by reputa- 
tion, and had often corresponded with him 
on professional subjects, so he was quite pre- 
pared to accept us all as acquaintances, He 
was a noble looking man, tall and straight 
of figure, with a countenance that was at 
once winning and intellectual. He was 
unmarried, and his mother had gone to Mil- 
waukee to live with his married sister; so 
he was left, so to speak, alone in the world. 
And, as we were almost tae only persons 
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that he knew when he first came to Connells- 
ville, we naturally saw a good deal of him. 
He used to drop in very often of an evening, 
to talk about my scientific experiments and 
the medical discoveries of the day with me, 
and to look over some of my father’s notes 
in manuscript, which I was very glad to 
show him, and to listen to Laura’s music 
when the talk about new remedies and curi- 
ous cases became wearisome to him. It 
never tired me. I was born, I think, with a 
genuine talent for the study of medicine, 
and it was my sole passion till the love that 
comes to every woman’s nature, either as a 
curse or a blessing, awoke to life in my heart. 

I do not know when it was that I first 
began to love Adrian Trent. He had not 
been visiting very long at our house before 
the gossips of Connellsville got to talking 
about the fitness of a match between the 
new doctor and the daughter of the old one; 
what a good thing it would be for Dr. Trent 
to marry a girl with a comfortable fortune 
like myself—for I had been left an heiress 
in a small way—and how congenial such a 
marriage would be between the rising physi- 
cian and myself, my scientific tastes and 
pursuits being well known. Of course, this 
chit-chat could not fail to reach my ears, 
and I hearkened to it at first incredulously, 
and then with a secret delight. For Dr. 
Trent did assuredly single me out to talk to, 
and even to consult concerning certain vexed 
questions in his profession. And then, every- 
body was exhorting him to take a wife. 
“You will never get on till you are married, 
doctor—never! A single man may make 
his way in other professions, but never in 
that of medicine!” And, strong-minded and 
self-contained as I had always been, I suf- 
fered myself to yield my whole soul up to 
the intoxicating dream of loving and of 
being beloved. 

In proportion to the delight and the 
absorbing nature of the vision was the pang 
of my awakening. I shall never forget the 
evening when my delusion was finally dis- 
pelled. It was a warm night in June, and 
I had been suffering all day from a violent 
headache, which had kept me a prisoner in 
my own room and had baffled all my efforts 
to relieve it. I was particularly anxious to 
go downstairs, as Dr. Trent had informed 
me that he meant to call; but the pain and 
its accompanying sickness had prevented me 
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from even leaving my bed. I heard the 
door-bell ring, and the little bustle that 
announced the arrival of the expected vis- 
itor, with a dull feeling of regret; and then 
I think I must have fallen asleep, for the 
next thing that I knew was Laura’s presence 
beside my bed, and her tears and kisses on 
my cheek as she whispered : 

“Hester! dear Hester! I wanted to be 
the first to tell you—Dr. Trent and I are 
engaged to be married. Wish me joy, will 
you not? I am so happy!” 

Well, I congratulated her in due set terms, 
my illness serving as an excuse for any cold- 
ness or lack of enthusiasm in my words, 
and also for the wan visage wherewith I pre- 
sented myself at the breakfast-table the next 
morning, after a sleepless night filled with 
bitter repinings and a fierce struggle against 
what then seemed to me to be inevitable. 
I could not for a moment imagine that a 
frivolous, piano-playing, novel-reading girl 
like my cousin could really care for an intel- 
lectual man like Dr. Trent or would make 
him a good wife. But he loved Laura and 
he meant to marry Laura, and what was I to 
do? Icould only rage against the decrees of 
destiny, foras yet Isaw no way of setting aside 
those decrees. My Aunt Caroline was in the 
seventh heaven of delight and joyful anticipa- 
tion, and her raptures, which were openly 
and continually expressed, nearly deprived 
me of my senses, She could talk of nothing, 
all day long, but Laura’s engagement and 
Laura’s approaching marriage, of the little 
house that Dr. Trent meant to take near the 
post-office, and of the furniture that his 
mother was going to give him, and of all the 
details of the trousseau, till sometimes I fairly 
left the house, to escape from these endless 
talks upon the one recurrent theme. 

But worse even than my aunt’s chatter 
was the spectacle that I had continually 
before my eyes, of the mutual love and 
happiness of the engaged couple. If I had 
not had Dr. Trent’s betrothed bride as an 
inmate of my own home, I think I might in 
time have gotten used to the mental contem- 
plation of his future marriage. But I was 
forced to witness daily the passionate devo- 
tion of the man that I loved with such fervor 
and concentration of feeling, bestowed upon 
another woman. Often and often, I have 
stolen te my own room with clenched hands, 
and eyes from which the tears were all 
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scorched away by the fever of my torment, 
only to pace the floor unceasingly and to ask 
from Providence for an escape from my 
jealous misery. For I grudged every glance, 
every word, every caress, that Adrian 
bestowed upon Laura, And yet, let me do 
him justice now if never before: he had not 
once, in the slightest degree, given me any 
cause to fancy that he loved me. I was a 
congenial companion to him, a good com- 
rade, and nothing more. 

But time went on, as it always does, even 
though, like the wheels of Juggernaut’s car, 
it crushes out life or peace or human hap- 
piness in its pitiless progress. The wedding- 
day was fixed for the tenth of September, 
and that date drew near; and nothing hap- 
pened to prevent or even to postpone the 
marriage, as I, in my wild impotent despair, 
had prayed that there would. A week 
earlier, the bridal dress arrived from New 
York. It was simple and inexpensive, as 
suited the limited means of my aunt; 
but it was very dainty and aerial, being all 
in soft clouds of transparent muslin, pro- 
fusely trimmed with some exquisitely fine 
Valenciennes lace which Mrs. Forbes had 
kept amongst her treasures for many years. 
All the accessories of the dress, such as the 
orange-blossom wreath, the ample veil of 
tulle, the white gloves, etc., had been for- 
warded with it. Also, there came a pair of 
white silk stockings, of cobweb fineness, and 
a pair of white satin slippers. These last 
were the only unsatisfactory adjuncts of the 
toilette. They fitted perfectly and were of 
Parisian cut and style; but the shoemaker 
had neglected to place a bow or rosette of 
ribbon on the instep, and both Mrs. Forbes 
and Laura disliked the untrimmed look of 
the delicate little shoes. 

“T have an idea, daughter,” suddenly 
exclaimed my aunt: “suppose you wear 
those Rhine-stone shoe-buckles that belonged 
to my grandmother. Such things are all 
the fashion now, I believe; and they are 
as pretty as possible, and genuine antiques 
as well. I'll get them out and will polish 
them up, and then we will try their effect.” 

So the buckles were produced, and were 
cleaned with whiting, and then rubbed into 
brightness with a bit of chamois-leather, 
and were pronounced perfectly lovely and 
just the thing by both the mother and 
the daughter. lLaura’s deft fingers soon 
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fastened them into place, and then she put 
on the slippers to see how the new adorn- 
ments looked. 

“Ah-h-h!” she cried, with a little grimace, 
“how I have pricked my foot! One of the 
teeth of this left-hand buckle must be bent 
out of place. Yes, I see. I must straighten 
it out, before the day comes for me to wear 
the slippers.” And actually, when she took 
off the shoes, there was a tiny drop of 
blood visible on her white thread stocking. 

I once heard a very pious lady remark 
that she fully believed in the existence of 
a personal devil. If there was any truth 
in her belief, the fiend assuredly stood 
behind me at that moment, whispering 
suggestions of wickedness in my ear. For, 
as Laura spoke and laughingly showed me 
the little puncture in her white skin as she 
drew off her stocking, it seemed to me as 
though something or somebody said to me, 
distinctly if inaudibly: “Anoint the sharp 
protruding point with serpent’s venom, and 
Adrian Trent will be free almost as soon 
as he is fettered.” 

I started and shrank away in horror from 
the very idea; but the whisper went on 
and on, and pursucd me to my own room, 
and haunted me in my dreams, till I found 
myself caressing the thought as one might 
fondle a dangerous animal that had come 
to crouch at one’s feet and was ready to tear 
and slay at the word of command. 

Even before I had decided to yield to the 
hideous temptation, I had taken the old 
pocket-book from its hiding-place in my 
mother’s desk, and had chosen out and con- 
cealed the paper marked Rattlesnake Venom, 
so as to have it all ready for use in case 
I made up my mind to use it. Of course, to 
such mental yieldings and toyings with a. 
criminal intent, there could be but one 
ending. 

The night before the wedding, I rose from 
my bed about midnight, and stole softly into 
the next room to mine—our spare-room, 
where all the bridal finery was spread out 
ready for use. On the bed lay the dress, 
with the filmy vaporous veil falling beside 
it like a streak of mist, and the gloves and 
fan in close proximity. And on the dressing- 
table stood the satin slippers, with their 
jeweled buckles sparkling in the moonlight. 
One of these, the shoe for the left foot, I car- 
ried off to my own room. Just a touch, to 
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bend out a little farther the sharp tooth of 
the buckle, und then a coating of a yellow 
viscous fluid, applied freely with a camel’s- 
hair brush from the hollow ofan old pomatum- 
pot that stood on my bureau, and my work 
wasdone, Death, as well as the bride, would 
stand erect in those dainty slippers on the 
wedding-day. I took back and replaced the 
shoe, and I carried the brush and the galli- 
pot to the kitchen, where I thrust them deep 
down into the smoldering hollows of the 
range fire. Then I went upstairs, to watch 
out the slow hours of the night in a sort of 
mad exultation that left no room for waver- 
ing in my purpose or for repentance. 

The wedding was a very brilliant affair. 
Laura looked lovely in her white dress and 
aerial veil and wreath of orange-blossoms, 
and Dr. Trent was the very realization of a 
novel writer’s ideal of a handsome happy 
bridegroom. They were married by old Dr 
Crosland, who had presided at my baptism 
and at the funerals of my parents, and 
who wound up his few words of exhortation 
to the young couple by the wish that they 
might pass together many happy years. 
But, before the reception that followed the 
ceremony was at an end, the young bride 
was taken alarmingly ill. I had heard her 
whisper to her mother that she must have 
hurt her foot in some way, as it was paining 
her acutely; sv I was not altogether sur- 
prised when, after growing paler and paler 
and evidently struggling against her rapidly 
increasing indisposition, she finally fell back 
insensible and was carried from the room 
by her husband. He caused her to be taken 
at once to his new home, the pretty house 
that he had taken such pleasure in pre- 
paring for her reception, as he declared that 
he wanted to watch over her every hour 
and every moment of the day till she was 
restored to health. But she never rallied 
from the mysterious stupor that had invaded 
all her being, and she breathed her last 
before the noon of the day succeeding her 
marriage-day. 

I never saw despair comparable to that 
of Dr. Trent. When his bride of a few 
hours was hidden from his sight in the 
grave, he retired to his desolate home and 
shut himself up to abandon himself to his 
grief. Weeks passed before he would even 
resume his office-hours, much less go out 
to attend to his patients. My aunt, in the 
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first sharp anguish of her bereavement, 
insisted upon leaving Connellsville and 
going to take up her abode with some 
relatives in California. She could not 
remain, she said, in a place where every- 
thing reminded her of her lost darling. 
And it was then that I conceived a project 
eminently fitted, as it seemed to me, to 
further the purpose which had become the 
dominant idea of my life—namely, to induce 
Dr. Trent to make me his wife. It was to 
invite his mother to make me a visit of 
indeterminate length, which might be indef- 
initely prolonged. Dr. Trent and I would 
thus be brought together in a natural 
unforced way, for he could hardly help 
calling to see his mother after her arrival, 
and I trusted to the influence of time, to 
our congeniality of tastes and pursuits, and, 
above all, to the impression that my fortune 
might create on Mrs, Trent, to bring about 
the result that I so passionately desired. 
Everything worked as smoothly as I could 
have wished. Mrs. Trent accepted my invi- 
tation, and her presence had the desired 
effect of luring her son to my house. Very 
soon, our old terms of comradeship were 
renewed, and we held many discussions over 
medical books and periodicals; for the 
doctor had resumed the practice of his 
profession with an ardor born of the very 
blackness of desolation that surrounded him. 
I did not fail to set forth indirectly to 
his mother the extent of my fortune, and 
the details interested her deeply. Not that 
she was mercenary or grasping—she had 
consented readily to the marriage of her 
son with my penniless cousin; but, when 
so many thousands per year and so much 
solid property in the way of houses and 
farms were to be had for the asking—for 
I made no effort to conceal from her the 
extent of my interest in Dr. Trent—it was 
hardly to be imagined that she would not 
influence him to ask for it. And then I 
think that I was really the only person in 
whose society and conversation he found 
the slightest pleasure, after the death of 
Laura. Not that he ever talked to me 
about her—her name never was mentioned 
by him to anybody; but we had many 
subjects in common, and I had moreover 
become a great favorite with his mother, 
whose tastes and peculiarities I studied as 
I had never done those of anyone since 
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my father’s death. And so it came to pass 
that, two years after that tragic wedding- 
day, Dr. Trent asked me, in a calm business- 
like manner, if I would consent to become 
his wife. 

Even as I listened to the words for the 
hearing of which I had sinned so deeply, 
I could not but contrast his wooing with 
the love-making between Laura and him- 
self—all tenderness and blissful folly and 
stolen caresses and sweet foolish little 
speeches. But I had gained my point; the 
one great object of my existence was 
attained at last. y 

We were married very quietly, and, after 
a brief wedding-trip of a few weeks’ dura- 
tion only, we settled down to our home-life. 
Old Mrs. Trent did not long survive our 
marriage. She lived just long enough to 
be made very happy by the birth of a little 
granddaughter. I gave her name of Eliza- 
beth to my baby. I did not dare to ask 
my husband what he would like to have 
the little one called, for I knew very well 
that his answer would be “ Laura.” 

We had not been married a month before 
I realized the fact that the image of his 
dead wife was still enshrined in the very 
core of his heart, and that all my love and 
devotion were powerless to dislodge it. 
Even the advent of our little Bessie could 
not lure him to forget the fair creature 
that he had called his own for a few tragic 
hours only. Often he would lock himself 
in his own room for a period of unbroken 
solitude, and he would come forth from 
those lonely musings pale and haggard as 
one under the spell of some fatal disease. 
I tried to break in upon these dreary self- 
communings more than once, but was soon 
made to comprehend, strong-minded and 
resolute though I am, that there were cer- 
tain points concerning which Adrian Trent 
would brook no interference. Otherwise, 
he was always kind and gentle, in a languid 
indifferent way, to me as well as to the rest 
of the world. His little daughter was the 
only being that ever seemed to arouse in 
him a spark of genuine interest or affection. 
I had won my point, it is true. I was his 
wife, and was called by his name, and ruled 
over his household; but as for the rest, the 
dead woman in her grave possessed his heart 
and soul—not I. Often, in my bitter reali- 
zation of the truth, I have been forced to 


ask myself if it was indeed worth while to 
have stained my soul with such blackest 
guilt to have gained only the dry husks 
of what had once been the golden grain 
of love’s richest harvest. 

When we had been married a little over 


nine years, even these were taken from me 


—Adrian died! His illness was typhoid 
fever, with all its distressing train of symp- 
toms and alternations of hope and fear, the 
latter crystallizing finally into the fixedness 
of despair. I watched over him faithfully, 
disregarding fatigue or the fear of infection 
to the very last. And yet his last look, his 
last word, were not given to me. Just before 
he died, he turned his head from me and 
gazed at a vacant space on the other side 
of the bed, and, with a smile such as I had 
not seen on his lips through all the years 
of our wedded life, he sighed: “Laura! 
Laura!” and so passed away. 

And, when I came to set my desolate 
home in order, I found, hidden away in the 
depths of a great closet in the room that 
my father and afterward my husband had 
used as an office, a small black trunk whose 
only contents were the white dress and tulle 
veil that Laura had worn on the last day 
of her life—her wedding-day. With barely 
a glance at the contents of the trunk, I 
closed it once more and locked it, leaving 
the key tied to one of the handles at the 
ends. I knew then over what relics, what 
reminders of dead happiness, my hushand 
had spent so many hours of mournful medi- 
tation, and I did not care to disturb them: 
for in truth I could not endure to look again 
on the garments that for me were fraught 
with such terrible associations. 

It was long before I rallied from the effects 
of my bereavement; nor do I think I ever 
should have done so, had it not been for 
the presence of my little girl, I had some- 
thing to live for, since Bessie was left to 
me. She was a winning, bright-eyed, intel- 
ligent little creature, full of caresses and 
pretty ways, and my all-absorbing devotion 
to my husband found a renewal in the love 
that I gave to my only child. I was born 
to bestow my affections but to few people. 
Only three persons had ever really taken 
possession of my heart: my father, Adrian, 
and now Bessie. And in her growth and 
prettiness and expanding intellect I found 
consolation for all my sorrows, except. that 
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sometimes a sharp thrill of anguish would 
remind me of that other mother, whose only 
child—and she, too, a daughter—I had been 
the means of snatching from her. 

Strangely enough, I had been able to 
stifle all thoughts of the hand I had had 
in bringing about Laura’s death, so long 
as my husband lived. But, once I had lost 
him and was no longer anything in this 
world except a mother—wifehood and 
daughterhood both being past—I was 
haunted” by continual reminiscences, not of 
the woman who had been my rival and 
who had won’ the chief place in the affec- 
tions of Adrian Trent, but of ‘the fair-haired 
girl clinging to her mother’s neck with the 
faint moan: “Oh, mother, mother, I am so 
very ill! Cannot Adrian save me? Oh, 
mother, is this death?” 

Yesterday was Bessie’s birthday. How 
long ago that seems! Yes, the twelfth of 
July—a day always to be marked with 
presents and pleasures. Just thirteen— 
almost a woman grown.. We were more like 
sisters than mother and daughter. I had 


always taught her myself, from the alphabet 
up to history and geography and the higher 
mathematics. But yesterday was a holiday, 
because it was her birthday. 


It was an 
intensely hot day, and she was suffering 
from a headache. I was obliged to go out 
to see my lawyer on important business, 
so I made her lie down on the sofa in the 
disused office, as that was a cool and quiet 
room, and I bade her good-bye with a kiss, 
and left her with one of her new books— 
to occupy her, should she feel disinclined 
to sleep. 

I was gone a long time—a very long 
time—for some hours, in fact. There were 
deeds to be signed, and new leases to be 
made out, and papers to be read over, and 
directions to be given concerning various 
pieces of property, and I was thoroughly 
weary before the whole was brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. But the Jawyer 
would not hearken to my petitions for a 
postponement of at least part of the business. 
“Tt is so seldom that we get hold of you, 
Mrs. Trent,” he said, in a laughing way, 
“that, now you are here, you must finish up 
all your affairs.” 

At last I was released, and I hastened to 
return home. The sun was setting and a 
cool breeze was springing up, so I promised 
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myself the pleasure of taking Bessie for a 
drive, if her head were no worse. I threw 
open the door of the old office, gayly call- 
ing: “ Bessie! Bessie!” as I did so. 

But the sight that I beheld there froze the 
words upon my lips and the life-blood at 
my heart. In the centre of the room stood 
a vision of Laura Forbes as I had last seen 
her, clad in her bridal array—a white figure 
in filmy robes of yellowish lace and crumpled 
muslin, and on her feet—oh, heaven! on 
Bessie’s feet—for 1 recognized the child at 
asecond glance—were the satin slippers, 
with their glistening buckles. And she 
tottered forward and fell into my arms, with 
just such a weak hoarse cry as that which 
had rung in my ears for sixteen long years: 
“Oh, mother! mother!” 

I snatched the slippers from her feet. 
There, on the instep of her left foot, was a 
drop or two of blood, and a tiny tear in the 
lace-worked thread stocking, and underneath 
just a deep scratch, not half an inch in 
length, with a livid line running upward 
toward the ankle. And that was all—and 
it was death! 

I had come too late. The poison had 
worked its insidious way throughout her 
system —aided, doubtless, by the heat of 
the weather—and all my boasted science, 
with that of the doctors I summoned, was 
of no avail. The child, relieved of her 
headache by rest and slumber, had grown 
tired of reading, had gone to rummaging 
in the closet, had found the old trunk with 
its carefully cherished contents, and had 
amused herself by dressing up in the 
garments she had discovered. And so my 
sin came to find me out and to exact from 
me full retribution: for Bessie died last 
night, and with her departed the last tie 
that bound me to life. 

It is written in the Scriptures: “A life 
for a life,” and also: “He that smiteth 
with the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
I mean to do justice on myself, the mur- 
deress, and to make use of the same means 
by which I sent my cousin to an untimely 
grave. I have set my house in order. I have 
destroyed the shoe-buckles, and I have 
burned the pocket-book, with its death- 
dealing contents, leaving out only one scale 
from the paper marked Rattlesnake Venom. 
Now for a drop or two of warm water on 
the little yellowish fragment, and I dip into 
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the solution the point of one of my hus- 
band’s lancets. So—a mere prick, a punct- 
ure of the vein in the hollow of my arm— 
and my work is done. The lancet is very 


sharp—it gave me no pain. 

I wonder why I am haunted, not by a 
vision of Bessie’s face, nor yet of Laura’s, 
but by the remembrance of the wistful brown 
eyes of the dog that I killed so long ago. 
Iam growing stupid, I think. I will creep 
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into the next room and take my seat beside 
the bed where Bessie lies, looking so calm 
and fair. Is it Bessie or is it Laura that 
I see before me, in that crushed wedding- 
dress? Bessie—Laura—Laura—Bessie—you 
both seem very near to me to-day. And what 
are those words from Shakespeare that keep 
ringing in my ears? “Sharper than a ser- 
pent’s tooth”—sharp as a serpent’s tooth— 
sharp— 


AT THE WINDOW-PANE. 


BY M. E. 


WHEN I turn my footsteps homeward, hasting 
through the crowded street, 

Passing over pavements sounding to the tread 
of many feet, 

Watch I, as I near my homestead—and I never 
watch in vain— 

For two little eager faces pressed against the 
window-pane. 


Franky with his silky ringlets, Clara with her 
hair of gold, 

Both with blue eyes brightly beaming with the 
welcome to be told: 

Peeping through the summer sunshine, peeping 
through the snow or rain— 

Ever there, two little faces, pressed against the 
window-pane. 


When at length they see me coming, what a 
merry shout they raise! 

Would I change their infant homage for the 
proudest princes’ praise? 


HARMON, 


God forbid! My heart could never know a 
more entrancing strain 

Than their voices, as their faces press against 
the window-pane! 


Time’s swift wheels are’rolling onward, and my 
babies grow apace— 

Every day I see new beauties, ev'ry day some 
added grace; 

And I pray that, pure and childlike, e’en as now, 
they may remain, 

When no more their little faces press against 
the window-pane. 


Once, we all were little children—ah! how far 
our footsteps stray 

From the home-room of the mother, into sin’s 
and sorrow’s way! ; 

Could there be a power more potent, wayward 
wanderings to restrain, 

Than the thought of little faces pressed against 
the window-pane? 


THE CHESTNUTS. 


BY DOROTHY DEXTER. 


THROUGH wintry twilights cold and dead, 
Each bending toward its mate, 

The chestnut trees swayed wearily 
Beneath their icy freight. 


But, in this joyous month of May, 
Another snow has fallen ; 


And far and wide the air is filled 
With birds and bees and pollen. 
. 
The chestnuts, too, rejoice at last; 
And, when the bright days die, 
Hold up their thousand snowy lamps 
To light the evening sky. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 218. 


Vi. 


RAVEN led Polly out of the room, 
into a little alcoved nook adjoining 
the library. 

“We can be alone here,” he explained, 
briefly, to the astonished young lady, and, 
as she sank into a chair, it flashed across 
her mind that Louise had managed all this. 
“Are you angry with me, Polly?” Joe asked, 
an instant later, and, glancing up into his 
eyes, she answered. 

His next remark was rather inconsequent. 
“Your friend is an angel,” he said. 

A smile curved the corners of Polly’s 
mouth, as she demurely inquired: 

“Did you bring me here to say that?” 

“No,” he replied; “I brought you here 
to ask why you refused to see me, after 
setting a special time for me to call?” 

“Refused to see you?” repeated Polly, 
in amazement. “Why, I never knew you 
called !” 

“Did you think,” continued Joe, reproach- 
fully, “that I would not come, after you 
had given me permission?” 

“Think? I did not know what to think,” 
responded Polly. “I hoped you would write 
and explain—I could not bear to doubt 
you!” . 

“They told me you were out, Polly, and 
I knew you must have gone out on purpose.” 

“Tt was Celeste! I know it was Celeste! 
She must have told mamma, and mamma—” 
Here Polly stopped and ended her sentence 
with an expressive look at Joe. 

He understood at once and said: 

“ Never mind, dear, it is all right now!” 

He stooped to take her hand as he spoke, 
but Polly waved him off. 

“Not yet,” she said. “I wrote you a 
note, Joe, and you never answered it.” 

There was questioning, not mistrust, in the 
lovely eyes upturned to her lever’s—one 
look into his honest. face had banished all 
her doubts. 

“Ah, yes! I had forgotten you could not 
know about that. I have been out of town 
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ever since you wrote. I came back only the 
day before yesterday, and found your note 
awaiting me, as well as one from Miss 
van Allston. When I read hers, I decided 
not to write to you until I had called on her, 
as she requested me to do. She arranged 
this meeting and begged me to defer all 
explanations till I could make them in 
persop. Can you forgive me, Polly?” 

Polly’s answer was to give Joe the hand 
she had just withheld, and he seemed to find 
this action more satisfactory than an audible 
reply. 

It was some time before Polly recollected 
that they had been away from the others 
too long and might be missed. They went 
back to the drawing-room, where Joe con- 
signed her to Mrs. Haversham’s care and 
departed. The latter lady, never having 
seen Joe, asked no inconvenient questions, 
but suggested a return home—a_ proposal 
to which her charge readily acceded, whis- 
pering in Louise’s ear as she bade her 
good-night: “Oh, you darling!” 

The next day, Polly was told that a 
European trip had been decided on by her 
parents, and that they were to start as soon 
as possible. In her present state of disgrace, 
she knew it would be useless to remonstrate, 
so she sat down and informed Joe of the 
news at once. It occurred to her that 
Louise might be induced to share her 
banishment, as she called it; for, in the 
first joy of reconciliation with her lover, 
paradise without him would have seemed a 
place of exile. She suggested the idea of 
Miss van Allston’s accompanying them to 
Mrs. Brady, who, little suspecting that she 
would be receiving a foe, not an ally, into 
her camp, was delighted with the idea, 

Louise accepted the invitation with pleas- 
ure, and preparations for departure began 
immediately. Miss van Allston proved her- 
self a kind friend to the lovers by giving 
them several opportunities for seeing each 
other at her house. Her sympathies were 
thoroughly enlisted in Joe’s favor since she 
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had met him and been convinced of his 
devotion, 

“You are a fortunate girl, Polly,” she said, 
with a little sigh, “to have had two such 
admirers. Plenty of men may ask you to 
marry them, but to care for you in that way 
is beyond most of them.” 

“T should have been satisfied with one,” 
replied Polly. 

It was Louise who contrived that Joe 
should meet them in New York, at the 
house of a mutual friend, where the final 
parting between the pair took place. 

The next morning, Polly sailed. 


VII. 


JuLy found our travelers in Switzerland, 


comfortably settled in the Schweizerhof at 
Lucerne, : 

“Don’t you think it is much better fun 
to dine at the table d’héte?” asked Polly, 
the day after their arrival. 

“Certainly,” assented Miss van Allston, 
who would have agreed to almost anything 
her favorite wished; and, as Colonel and 
Mrs. Brady made no objection, the young 
lady had her way in the matter. 

Naturally, everybody looked at the new- 
comers when they entered the dining-room, 
particularly at Polly; but, as the beauty was 
accustomed to admiration, she did not pay 
any heed to it. In the course of the dinner, 
however, Louise called her attention to a 
gentleman at another table. 

“He has scarcely taken his eyes off you 
since we came in,” she said. “He looks 
like a foreign count, so I hope your fortune 
is made.” 

Polly laughed at this and glanced in the 
* direction indicated. The stranger was tall, 
dark, and handsome, and evidently very much 
interested in their table. The young women 
took no further notice of him, but amused 
themselves in looking around the room; and 
Miss van Allston soon discovered several 
acquaintances, American and English. 

After dinner, Mrs. Brady rested in an 
easy-chair, and Polly walked about with 
her father, while Louise was carried off by 
some of her acquaintances for a chat. In 
an hour or so, she rejoined the others, and 
they retired to their rooms. They talked 
for a while in the family sitting-room, then 
Miss van Allston declared she was tired, 
and the two girls withdrew. 
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As soon as they were alone, Louise’s 
weariness seemed to vanish. 

“T have discovered, Polly, that all those 
glances were not intended for you!” she 
cried. 

“Indeed! Oh, yes! You mean from the 
mysterious foreigner. Well, has he made 
you a declaration already? I didn’t say 
they were meant for me.” 

“No, but admiration that comes in this 
direction always is,” laughed Louise, who 
went on without heeding Polly’s amused 
“Thank you!” “No wonder he looked. Why, 
he is an old acquaintance of mine. I met 
him very often in Washington, three winters 
ago; he was an intimate friend of the Rus- 
sian minister’s.” 

“What is his name?” interrupted Polly. 

“Count Wallewski. He’s a Pole; and, 
though he hasn’t much money, the title is 
unquestionable.” 

“Do you like Poles?” Polly queried, look- 
ing thoughtful. 

“Tt would be more pertinent for me to 
put that question to you,” rejoined Louise, . 
laughingly. “It is a case of love at first 
sight with him, I am sure.” 

Polly smiled. 

“You have a vivid imagination, my dear,” 
she said. “ But, after having refused a title 
with money, I don’t believe a title alone is 
likely to prove a temptation.” 

“Tt isn’t acase of a title alone; it’s a 
title plus a very agreeable man,” her friend 
replied. 

“Well, we shall see,” remarked Polly, 
absently ; she was not thinking of the count 
in the least, and this was the end of him for 
that night—but not altogether, by any means. 

The following morning, he renewed his 
acquaintance with Miss van Allston, and 
was introduced to her party, to which he 
attached himself, proving a very agreeable 
addition to their number. From the first, 
it was evident that he was another victim 
to Miss Brady’s charms, and her parents 
discussed him in the guise of a possible 
suitor. That weakness for titles, which is 
innate in so many Americans, disposed Mrs. 
Brady to regard him favorably, while her 
husband thought him a poor substitute for 
a rich English earl. 

“T don’t like these foreigners,” the colonel 
concluded, with that keen patriotism so 
common in those native Americans who, 
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their parents having adopted the land of 
the free as their own, are fortunate enough 
to be born in this country. 

Count Wallewski was thoroughly familiar 
with Switzerland, and he made himself use- 
ful by contriving and managing various 
pleasant excursions in the vicinity of Lucerne. 
He proposed a trip to Vitznau, where he 
suggested that they should remain all night 
and ascend the Rigi. The whole party were 
together in the sitting-room, discussing the 
proposition and deciding whether they should 
start the next day, when a small thunderbolt 
fell among them: Mr. Craven’s card was 
handed to the ladies. Mrs. Brady looked at 
Polly, then at the colonel, and handed him 
the bit of pasteboard. He took it, read the 
name inscribed thereon, and also glanced . at 
his daughter. There was a determined look 
on Polly’s face, which had grown very pale, 
that made him decide to admit Joe; so, a few 
moments later, the count saw the man whom 
he intuitively recognized asarival. It was 
a trying moment to Polly; but she sum- 
moned all her forces, and Louise was close 
at hand, so she acquitted herself very credit- 
ably. An unusually long time had elapsed 
without any word from her lover, and she 
had been anxious; but now, of course, his 
silence was explained. 

Joe did not stay very long. He accounted 
for his presence plausibly enough; he felt 
that he needed a holiday, and what place 
more delightful in summer than Switzer- 
land? Colonel and Mrs. Brady’ could not 
gainsay this, nor deny the right of an 
American citizen to travel in the little 
republic. The awkwardness of the meeting 
was carried off by Miss van Allston, who 
behaved with admirable tact and won Polly’s 
everlasting gratitude. 

“Yes,” Joe purposed “staying some time 
in Switzerland,” and was “so glad to have 
found friends.” This as if they had parted 
only yesterday at Bassett’s Corners. 

After Craven took his departure, the count 
having previously withdrawn, Louise chatted 
volubly and apparently as if she recognized 
in their visitor only an old acquaintance, 
so no comments were made on Joe’s sudden 
appearance till the two young ladies were 
alone. 

“What do you think papa and mamma 
will do?” asked Polly, anxiously. 


“Do?” repeated her friend, smiling. 
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“Why, nothing, except be civil to him and 
wish he were in Halifax. What else can 
they do? As for what the young man 
means by coming here—I see by your eyes 
that is the next question you are going to 
put to me—I don’t know. He must explain 
himself to-morrow.” Which he did, for 
Louise contrived to give the lovers a few 
minutes together. 

“T couldn’t live without you, dear,” was 
his first assertion, which Polly received with 
a grain of salt, “ particularly when I learned 
how that Polish count was hanging about 
you.” 

“You shall not abuse the count!” cried 
Polly. “He’s a nice fellow!” And they 
very nearly had a quarrel then and there. 
They did not, however; for she soothed 
Joe’s wounded feelings, and he continued 
his explanations. “After some reflection, 
I decided to be bold and ‘beard the lion 
in his den.’ I am going to try and win you, 
Polly, by what we used to call in Bassett’s 
Corners ‘sheer cheek,’ I didn’t write to let 
you know I was coming, because I thought 
it better you should be really as surprised 
as the rest; besides, you might have been 
frightened at my boldness and forbidden me 
to come.” 

The trip to Vitznau was decided on for 
the succeeding day, and, as Joe had joined 
our party as a matter of course, there was 
nothing for it but to include him also. The 
weather proved favorable, and the journey 
by boat was very pleasant. They carried 
out their programme, remaining at the hotel 
over-night and ascending the Rigi in the 
morning. Miss van Allston did her best 
to monopolize the count, so as to give Joe 
and Polly an opportunity for a téte-a-téte; 
but she was not always successful. They 
reached the top of the mountain, and Louise, 
taking possession of Wallewski, led him 
away from the others, who went to the 
northern side of the Rigi, where it is most 
precipitous. Polly looked over and shud- 
dered as the guide told them of a tragic 
incident which had occurred there during 
the previous year. A young girl, who had 
been disappointed in love, had thrown her- 
self down and been. instantly killed. Polly 
listened in silence, looking at her father, 
who did not appear to be much impressed. 
When the narrative was ended, Polly sprang 
to his side and said in a low tone: 
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“Will you give your consent to my 
marriage with Joe, papa?” 

“Certainly not,” he answered, astonished 
at the abruptness of the question. 

“Then I shall throw myself down,’ she 
answered, calmly. 

With a little despairing gesture and a 
smothered cry, she sprang to the very edge 
of the precipice. Joe saw the movement 
with horror that almost paralyzed him, but, 
making a tremendous bound, he reached 
her side, seized her dress, and dragged her 
away from the dangerous place. 

“Are you mad, Polly?” he .asked, in 
‘amazement, while Mrs. Brady covered her 
face with her hands and shrieked. 

“Don’t be a goose, Polly,” said the colonel, 
sternly. ‘“ You have given your mother a 
pretty fright.” 

“Forgive me, mamma!” cried the young 
lady, going to Mrs. Brady’s side. 

By this time, the count and Miss van All- 
ston had come back, and the matter was 
explained as an accident, They then turned 
their steps in the direction of the nearest 
hotel, where wine and a brief rest restored 
Mrs, Brady to her usual composure. 

“What did you mean by such reckless- 
ness, Polly?” asked Joe, sternly, as soon as 
he had an opportunity. “It looked as if 
you were going to throw yourself over.” 

“T was only trying a little melodrama, 
in order to scare papa into giving his 
consent to our marriage,” was the reply. 
“T wanted him to thik I intended to do 
80.” 

“And you came near going over,” Joe 
returned. ‘You put yourself into great 
danger.” 

“Forgive me, please,” answered Polly, 
meekly. “I won’t be so foolish again.” 

After a night’s rest at Vitznau, the party 
went back to Lucerne, where the colonel 
declared there should be no more mountain- 
climbing, for the present at least, so far as 
his own family was concerned. Louise 
scolded Polly gently for her folly in bring- 
ing down this veto, for of course she received 
a full confession from the now penitent 
damsel. Worse might have followed, as the 
result of this escapade; but Colonel Brady 
found a telegram awaiting him, requiring 
his immediate presence in America on 
business-matters. 

“Tt’s devilish unlucky,” he said to his 
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wife, “that they should send for me just 
at this time; but I’d lose a big pile of 
money, mos’ likely, if I didn’t go. You 
couldn’t get ready to start with me, so I 
don’t see anything better for you than to 
stay.” 

“T suppose not,” sighed Mrs, Brady ; but 
both she and her husband were more 
reconciled to fate when they unexpectedly 
encountered the Earl of Buxton on the 
stairs. His surprise was as genuine as 
theirs, for he had not been seeking them, 
though he seemed pleased at the meeting. 
A few minutes later, the earl was shaking 
hands with the two young ladies and being 
presented to the count and Craven. 

“How odd! how odd!” thought Polly, 
and Louise echoed her words the moment 
they were by themselves. 


VIII. 

“PoLLy and I were sweethearts twenty 
years ago,” sang Craven, under his breath, 
while Miss Brady listened, a frown on her 
brow. 

“Not quite so long,” she said, with gentle 
sarcasm. 

“No,” the singer assented, suspending his 
song, “but long enough fur me not to give 
you up to a confounded Pole.” 

“Tt seems to me,” answered Polly, “the 
question, if there is any, is not of your 
giving me up, but of my giving you up; 
and I have assured you there is no danger 
of that. I-*know you will never change; 
why can’t you be as sure of me?” 

“My dear Polly, you forget how much 
fewer the temptations in my case are, how 
much greater the inducement offered,” Joe 
replied, a little sadly. * 

What Polly said in return, it is needless 
to repeat; though it sufficed to make Joe 
forget all gbout the obnoxious count. But 
he soon returned to the charge. 

“ He never gives me a chance to be alone 
with you; between him and your mother, 
it is hard lines for me. If it were not that 
one has letters to write and the other a 
headache, we would not be having this 
téte-d-téte now. There’s the Englishman: 
he’s more decent—quite devotes himself 
to Miss van Allston; and, since he’s been 
here, she doesn’t play Providence for us 
and keep the count away, as she used.” 

Polly could not deny that the faithful 
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Louise had been less unremitting in her 
vigilance since the advent of Lord Cairn- 
forth ; but she could not blame her, so she 
only sighed. f 

“T have an idea,” remarked Joe, a moment 
later, “ that Cairnforth was a former admirer 
of yours, and is now consoling himself with 
Miss van Allston.” 

“There is no law against a person’s think- 
ing, even if he does have foolish thoughts,” 
Polly answered, dryly. 

“Which is the foolish thought—that he 
admired you, or that he is consoling himself 
with your friend?” inquired Joe, with pre- 
tended meekness. 

“Both,” responded Polly, promptly, then 
laughed. 

“A rejected suitor is much more agreeable 
than one waiting rejection—at least, he is 
to his fortunate rival.” Joe said this in a 
thoughtful tone. “ Now, if the count would 
only propose !” 

“How dreadful of you!” cried the young 
lady, indignantly. “When I have been 


doing my best to prevent it!” 

“Very foolish of you, my dear. If he 
proposed and were definitely rejected, he 
would probably go away and give me a 


clear field.” 

“You are terribly selfish,” commented 
Polly, with a shake of the head. “I never 
thought of that.” 

“No, not selfish—only clever,” said Joe, 
mischievously ; for which smart speech he 
was severely punished by his justly incensed 
divinity. 

This interview bore fruit a few days 
afterward, in one which Polly had with the 
count. Joe felt that he must soon go back 
to America or lose his position, which he 
could ill afford to do. Colonel Brady wrote 
that he would sail in a very short time and 
take them on their travels, for J{rs. Brady 
was growing tired of Lucerne. Yet Polly 
and Joe were no nearer to union than they 
had ever been. They were getting desper- 
ate, Polly mainly from the contagion of 
Joe’s energy. So, in one of their walks, 
Louise managed to separate the count ‘and 
Miss Brady from the rest of the party, an 
arrangement of which he was nothing loath 
to take advantage. 

“ Count Wallewski,” his companion began, 
abruptly, almost before he could speak, “I be- 
lieve in you. Will you justify my belief?” 


“T shall be only too happy, if made- 
moiselle will give me an opportunity,” he 
answered, eagerly. 

“To do so,” returned Polly, “I shall be 
obliged to inflict a little of my personal 
history on you.” 

“Tt will be an honor as well as a pleasure 
to hear it,” was the gallant response. 

A moment’s hesitation, then Polly plunged 
in boldly : 

“Mr. Craven and I are lovers—” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the count. 

“ But we are not engaged, for my parents 


do not approve,” she went on, hurriedly; | 


and then Polly recounted as much of the 
story as she thought was necessary to enlist 
her listener’s sympathies. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, when she fin- 
ished, “I thank you for honoring me with 
your confidence. If it is in my power to 
assist you in any way, I will be happy to 
do so. I have had other hopes, but they 
shall be buried.” 

“Thank you!” cried Polly, with uncon- 
scious irony, for she had scarcely noticed 
the closing part of his speech. “TI shall 
depend upon you, and perhaps you may be 
able to help me. I feel sure you would be 
an energetic ally.” 

As she spoke, she gave him her hand, 
which he raised to his lips. Thus was 
Joe’s rival transformed into his friend. 

That same evening, Polly had a long 
low-toned conversation with Louise. 

“T am certain the count will help us,” 
she said, in conclusion. 

“JT dare say he will,” answered Miss 
van Allston. “You are mad, dear, but I 
suppose you will have your own way.” 

“T think I shall,” was the reply, in quiet 
but decided tones, “for I know what it is 
now.” 

“And, since you have found out, you are 
very determined.” 

Polly only smiled and kissed her friend 
good-night. 

This was Tuesday. On Thursday, Miss 
Brady proposed that they should take the 
steamer to Alpnach-Gestad, returning the 
same day, and her mother was_ willing. 
Craven regretted that he had _business- 
letters to write, so they went without him. 
Mrs. Brady was surprised at her daughter’s 
willingness to do this, but of course she 
was only too glad. There was some demur 
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on the part of the others, as to leaving Joe 
behind;. but he insisted, so there was no 
resort but to go. The boat-ride was a very 
pleasant one, and everybody seemed to enjoy 
it. Polly was in high spirits, and appeared 
to be contented with the society of the 
count. 

When they reached Alpnach-Gestad, Mrs. 
Brady and an elderly widow, with whom she 
had formed an acquaintance at Lucerne, 
rested at the hotel, while the four young 
people strolled about. In the course of an 
hour or so, Miss van Allston and the earl 
came back, They had wandered off from the 
other couple, and expected to find them 
at the hotel. They set out again to discover 
them, but, after some search, returned to 
announce that a couple answering to their 
description had started ‘to climb Mount 
Pilatus. 

“Polly knew I would not let her go if she 
asked me. I wish I had made her promise 
not to climb the mountain if we came here,” 
sighed her mother. 

“Tt was very naughty of her,” agreed 
Louise. 

“Very foolish of the count,” added the 
earl, who preferred to lay the blame on 
someone besides Polly. “We will go and 
find them, shall we not?” turning to Miss 
van Allston. 

“Certainly,” she said; so, after luncheon, 
they began the ascent of Pilatus in search 
of the missing pair. 

The day wore on, and still the wanderers 
did not return. The mountain was shrouded 
in clouds, though it had been clear at 
Lucerne when they started. The people 
at the hotel declared that a storm was 
gathering, which might break before even- 
ing. Mrs. Brady was not a nervous woman, 
but she began to grow anxious, 

Late in the afternoon, Joe Craven put in 
an appearance. 

“T concluded you meant to stay over- 
night, when you did not come back. I knew 
you did not intend to climb Pilatus,” he said. 

“But that is just what Polly has done!” 
cried Mrs. Brady, who recognized that she 
had found someone who could sympathize 
with her anxiety, and welcomed him accord- 
ingly. 

“Twili find them,” he assured her, when 
she had finished her recital. ‘I will start 
at once.” 
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Mrs. Brady wavered between her desire 
for another sympathizer at hand and her 
desire for relief; but the latter feeling con- 
quered, and she let him depart. 

raven had not been‘gone very long when 
Mrs, Brady, looking anxiously out to see 
whether she could not catch some glimpse 
of the missing ones, perceived two familiar 
figures approaching—Miss van Allstun and 
the earl, 

“You have not found them, then?” she 
cried, anxiously. 

‘“‘No,” returned Louise, speaking in a 
reassuring tone, “we have not; and, as it 
was growing so late, Lord Cairnforth thought 
it would be best to bring me home and 
continue the search alone. On our way 
down, we met Mr. Craven. I felt so relieved, 
for I know he will find Polly.” 

“Yes, Joe was here,” Mrs. Brady answered, 
in her emotion going back to the familiar 
name by which she had known the editor 
of the Bassett’s Corners “Gazette” in old 
days, “and I was so thankful to see him.” 

“T would have joined him in his search,” 
said the earl, thinking perhaps that the 
young man was getting too much credit, 
“but I thought I had better see Miss van 
Allston to the hotel. I will go back now.” 

“No, no, it isn’t necessary,” cried Louise. 
“Mr. Craven has secured the best guide 
that could be found.” 

The earl glanced at the anxious mother, 
whose face expressed such entreaty that he 
reiterated his determination and would have 
started, had not Louise drawn him aside 
from the others and spoken a few words in 
his ear. He came back and said: 

“ Miss van Allston is right, I think. There 
is really no necessity for me to go. Mr. 
Craven has the best guide—he will be sure 
to succeed.” 

So they waited together. 
dark, an 


It was growing 
Mrs. Brady’s anxiety was just 
beginning to deepen into alarm, when Count 
Wallewski walked into their midst. 

“Ts Polly safe?” almost shrieked Mrs, 
Brady. 

“Yes, yes, my dear madame,” was the 


hasty reply. 
hotel.” 
Louise drew a long breath of relief, and 
Mrs. Brady began to cry a little from 
nervousness. She was not an excitable 
woman, however, and she soon grew com- 


“Miss Brady is safe at the 
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posed enough to listen to the count’s 
explanations and apologies. The latter 
were profuse. 

“A thousand pardons I beg of you, 
madame,” he cried, “for my foolhardiness 
in attempting the ascent without a guide. 
You may forgive me, but I never will for- 
give myself! Miss Brady was quite willing, 
or I should not have done it; but it was 
inexcusable on my part.” 

“T wish he would cut his apologies short,” 
remarked Mrs. Brady’s friend, the widow, in 
an aside to Miss van Allston. 

“We had no difficulty in finding our 
way,” the count continued, “until the fog 
gathered so thick that we lost the path. 
The next thing, we had lost each other.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Brady. 

“Ah! madame, I cannot apologize too 
humbly!” cried the count. “I wandered 
about for hours in the mist, trying to find 
Miss Brady. Imagine my despair! At last, 
just as I was growing desperate, I heard a 
voice and someone seized my arm—it was 
Mr. Craven’s guide. He seemed like a good 
angel to me, especially when he told me 
that Miss Brady was safe. I embraced him 
for joy. He and Mr. Craven had found 
Miss Brady farther up the mountain near 
the hotel, so Mr. Craven took her there, 
while the guide came to hunt for me. 
I thought it was better to return with him, 
in order to assure you of your daughter’s 
safety, while a man whom he had brought 
from the hotel carried back tidings of me 
to Miss Brady. Of course, she could not 
be left alone; so Mr. Craven remained with 
her, and it would have been unsafe for a 
lady to attempt the descent when it was 
growing dusk.” 

The whole party listened eagerly to the 
count’s story and to the enthusiastic declara- 
tion of how much they owed to Mr. Craven, 
with which he supplemented it. Everybody 
agreed with him, especially the relieved 
mother, who was the most enthusiastic of 
all. 

As early as possible on the following 
morning, Polly made her appearance and 
rushed into her mother’s arms. Joe, who 
came close behind, was received almost as 
cordially, and the party returned to Lucerne 
in high spirits. That same evening, the 
widow said to Mrs. Brady in a meaning 
tone: 


“Ts your daughter engaged to Mr. Cra- 
ven?” 

Then all the good lady’s fear of Mrs, 
Grundy, which she had forgotten in her 
anxiety and gratitude, returned, and she 
sat down, very unhappy, to write to her 
husband. She did not finish her letter, for, 
before she could do it, a telegram was 
handed her from him. “Am on my way 
to Switzerland,” it ran. 

The days which ensued were anxious ones, 
not only to Mrs. Brady and the lovers, but 
also to the little party of friends who were 
interested in their destinies. Miss van All- 
ston and the earl were drawn close together 
in their sympathy with Polly. Mrs, Brady 
gave her sanction to the engagement. 

“There seemed. nothing else to do,” she 
said to her husband, when she told him 
the whole story, as she did immediately 
after his arrival. 

The colonel listened in silence to his 
wife’s narrative and to the full confession 
which Polly poured into his ears later. He 
did not even speak when she told him how 
she had planned the mountain episode, to 
force them to consent to her marriage with 
Joe, how her courage had failed her so that 
she would have returned, but that they had 
really lost their way and been rescued by 
Joe. When she had finished, he spoke. 

“Polly, you may marry Craven,” he said. 
“Tn the first place, I see you’re determined 
to do it. In the second, I’ve found out that 
he saved you from a worse fate.” 

Then, in answer to the look of amazement 
in his daughter’s face, he explained how he 
had learned this. He had returned to Amer- 
ica on account of an embezzlement on the 
part of one of his clerks. The man who 
could throw most light on the embezzlement, 
a confederate in the theft, was an escaped 
convict who was dying in the hospital. This 
man proved to be Hastings. In the course 
of his confession, he told Colonel Brady the 
story of the elopement and the way in which 
Craven had put a stop to it. 

“Somehow, I feel as if all things work 
together for good,” whispered Polly, sol- 
emnly, as she clung round her father’s neck. 

Two weeks later, there was a wedding in 
the American church in Paris, and, after 
a trip to the South of France, the bride and 
groom returned to America. 

[THE END.] 
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WOMAN IN 


ANCIENT ROME. 


BY PROFESSOR A. P. MONTAGU. 





N the history of civil- 
ized nations, there has 
never been a. time 
when the world has 
watched with keener 
interest the develop- 
ment of the “woman 
problem” than now, 
when by the force 

of intellect and by intense application 
women have established their right to com- 
pete with men in the territory once held 
sacred to the latter; and, once admitted 
to fair competition, they have time and 
again proved that the feminine mind is, 
in depth and breadth, equal to that of the 
sterner sex. The very success of the present 
has evoked, as never before, interest in the 
history of woman’s place in other days. 
This inquiry is not limited to her status 
in the recent past, and the question is often 
asked of those whose professional duties or 
whose taste leads them into studies of 
ancient customs: “ What was woman’s status 
in Rome, in Greece, among the Eastern 
nations of antiquity ?” 

With a view to answering in part this 
oft-repeated inquiry, let us consider some 
of the circumstances that surrounded women, 
and certain of the privileges granted them, 
at Rome during the closing century of the 
Republic and in the early times of the 
Empire—periods of especial interest in the 
history of the Roman Commonwealth, when 
the literature and the customs of this people 
were essentially typical. 

For the sake of comparison, let us say 
that the condition of women in Rome was 
far different from their status in Greece. 
In the latter country and especially at 
Athens, a woman was, in the eyes of the 
law and of the law-makers, as well as in 
the estimation of every man and boy from 
the days of childhood to the period of gray 
hairs, a child—or, at best, a giddy maiden, 
who could not be admitted into association 
with the “lords of creation,” who selfishly 
kept for themselves all social pleasures and 


amusements. They idealized the female 
form in their statues, and yet denied to 
living woman participation in the simplest 
pleasures of social life, while they deemed 
them unfit to appreciate the higher enjoy- 
ments of literature and the drama. 

Among the Romans, the mother was 
revered, the wife tenderly cherished, and 
the daughter an object of solicitude and 
affection. While this condition of affairs 
was doubtless common among the Greeks 
also, they constantly and ostentatiously 
kept their women in the background. 
In Rome, on the other hand, open defer- 
ence was paid to chaste women; the wife 
shared with her husband the respect of the 
household and the attention of visitors; 
she was the teacher and the guide of 
the -children, the adviser and the comfort 
of her husband. Her wishes were respected 
and obeyed, and it happened more than 
once that she was the head of the house; 
and this, too, before her excellent husband 
rested in the tomb of his ancestors. 

One of the most interesting letters of 
antiquity is the one written by Cicero to 
Atticus, in which he lays before his corre- 
spondent the woes of Q. Cicero, his brother, 
whose wife was the sister of Atticus. This 
same brother was a valiant soldier, who had 
served with Cesar in Gaul. and had won 
many laurels on the battle-field; but some 
dominant force enters every man’s life, and 
this force in his case was Mrs, Q. Cicero. 
The great consul wrote his brother’s brother- 
in-law that nothing could surpass Quintus’s 
courtesy toward his wife; but, when he 
ventured to say to her, in regard to a dinner 
which husband and wife were to give: 
“Pomponia, you iffvite the ladies, and I’ll 
send for the boys,” the wife, offended because 
her husband had sent a man to see about 
the meal, replied: “I am only a visitor 
here.” The poor man turned to his brother 
and said: “ Look at that! I have to put up 
with these things every day.” The dinner 
came, but not so the lady; she remained in 
her room, and, when the dutiful husband 
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arranged a nice plate of fuod and sent it 
to his wife, she scornfully refused to touch 
it. Though her husband was about to set 
off upon a long journey, she refused to have 
anything to do with him. 

Far different from this condition of 
estrangement between husband and wife, 
which is one of the many facts indicating 
the position of women in Rome, was the 
devotion of Cicero the orator to his wife 
Terentia, and, although he was afterward 
divorced from her, he was for years a 
respectful considerate husband. In his let- 
ters to her, he addresses her as “his most 
faithful and excellent wife,” and in every- 
thing treats her as an equal. It is from 
letters of this kind that we obtain our best 
information as to the condition of the 
women of that time, and the estimation in 
which they were held by their husbands. 

As another evidence of the high regard 
in which a wife was held, we have a letter of 
the younger Pliny, devoted entirely to praises 
of his wife—who, he tells us, was warmly 
attached to him. She showed her love by 
her solicitude when he had to argue a case, 
sending messengers to the court to ascertain 
how his speech was received, setting his 
verses to music, and listening eagerly to 
the comments of friends when her husband 
recited to them. 

This author gives us the story of the 
courage and the devotion of the famous 
Arria, whose husband, Pztus, was con- 
demned to death by Emperor Claudius. 
When Petus hesitated to take his own life 
in order to escape the executioner, his wife, 
whose courage and strong character Pliny 
could not praise too much, seized a dagger 
and plunged it into her breast, exclaiming : 
“Tt does not pain, Prtus.” 

The histories tell of the statue of the brave 
Cleelia in the early period, of the monument 
to Cornelia, bearing the legend “To the 
Mother of the Gracchi,” and of other 
honors paid to women whose heroism com- 
manded the respect of their age. 

They often appeared in court as wit- 
nesses, and their evidence always carried 
weight. In the days of the Republic, as 
well as under the Empire, women were per- 
mitted to witness theatrical representations 
and gladiatorial shows and to join in festive 
dinner-parties. The vestal virgins had seats 
near the emperor in the Flavian amphi- 
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theatre. In the homes of Rome, the most 
important room was the apartment of the 
lady of the house, in which, attended by her 
maids, she carried on domestic occupations. 
If the wife contributed the larger part to 
the funds of the family—in other words, 
if her dowry was more ample than her 
husband’s property—the position of the 
man of the family was not always pleasant. 
One of Plautus’s characters says: “I have 
received a sum of money; I have sold my 
government (of the house) for a dowry.” 

Women of great learning were somewhat 
dreaded by these old-time people. Martial 
says: “Let not your wife be very learned,” 
and Juvenal writes: “Let not your wife 
possess a set style of eloquence, or hurl 
in well-rounded sentence an argument 
deprived of its premise; let her not be 
too learned in all histories; but let there 
be some things in books which she does 
not understand. I hate the woman 
who never violates the rules and principles 
of grammar, and, skilled in antiquarian lore, 
quotes verses I never knew.” 

From these writers as well as from others, 
we learn that one of the privileges of woman 
was an extended education and philosophical 
discussion. But a privilege which was usu- 
ally denied them was a full name. A woman 
who belonged to the Julian “gens” was 
simply Julia; if she married Caius Corne- 
lius, she became Caia Julia. 

Roman women had no part in state affairs, 
and there is no evidence that they ever put 
forward any claim to social freedom or 
political right; they were too closely bound 
by the fetters of tradition for such a step, 
nor was the world of men yet enlightened 
enough to render it possible. 

It may be said in conclusion that the 
condition’ of women among the Romans 
was far better than in any other nation of 
antiquity, and that the conquerors of the 
ancient world, stern and often merciless to 
men, were gentle and courteous to the 
women who deserved their gentleness and 
courtesy. It is to be regretted that, while 
we possess the letters of Cicero and of 
Pliny to their wives and other females, 
and while these letters show us, as no other 
species of literature can, their feelings toward 
women and the regard in which they held 
them, not a line from a Roman woman 
has come down to our time. 





A DREAM OF HOME. 


BY ELLA HIGGINSON, 


THE sun goes down behind the purple hill, 
And all the western heaven flames like bruss; 
Through mellow scented air the night-birds trill, 
And crickets chirp beneath the wind-blown 
grass ; 
About the pool where restless shadows creep, 
Soft-tonéd frogs are murmuring in their sleep. 


Through pasture-lands where sweet-voiced waters 
flow, 
The cattle homeward come with patient tread ; 
The dogwood-blooms drift over them like snow, 
And here the scarlet currant hearts have bled ; 
The dandelions close their golden eyes 
And go to sleep beneath the fading*skies. 


Now, faint and far, I hear the calling sea— 
Calling the red sun to her waiting breast; 
Ah, who would not lean down in ecstasy 
To kiss those cool wet lips and find such rest? 
To press one’s cheek on tawny seaweed hair, 
And lose one’s soul in passionate longing there? 


And here, where shade is deep, the old house 
stands, 
And round it winds the darkened time-worn 
fence ; , 
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* Above, the maple lifts its broad cool hands, 


And all about are summer’s pleasant scents; 
The bees swoon in each fragrant clover-bloom. 
Whilesilver stars shine through the purple gloom. 


Inside—ah, me!—in her low rocking-chair, 
The patient mother sits with tender eyes, 

With weary fingers smoothing baby’s hair, 
And softly crooning dreamy lullabies; 

She hears the far-off echo of the waves, 

And sighs—remembering two small daisied graves. 


A dream—a dream! I wake and strain my eyes 
Through lonely years, to that sweet hallowed 
spot; 
I try to hear the sea—but passionate sighs 
Choke heart and throat. Alas! I had forgot: 
*Tis but in dreams one walks through old-time 
years ; 
I turn my pillow, wet with useless tears. 


I hear the throbbing of the city’s heart, 

I hear its restless pulses beat and beat, 
I hear the footsteps through its busy mart. 

O God! to hear the wind among the wheat! 
To know once more a place to find sweet rest, 
And sob my heart out on my mother’s breast! 
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MISS ELIZABETH’S 


HENS. 


BY MRS, C. W. HILLS. 


it is not romantic—only very simple 

and commonplace. But it implies 
the fact that Miss Elizabeth kept hens, 
which she certalnly did. 

Miss Elizabeth Ballantyne and her maid- 
of-all-work, Miss Norah O’Connor, lived 
together in a tiny cottage in the suburbs 
of Westbrook, a small sea-port town. 

The house was a mere dot to look at, 
but a marvel of neatness and comfort 
within. In the summer, bright roses and 
honeysuckles climbed together over the 
trellises, and tiny beds of pinks and pansies 
and other flowers dotted the lawn. 

But alas! although Roselawn Cottage was 
a gem to the eyes of the beholder, a dark 
shadow was just now hovering over it. 

It was a June morning; far out in the 
bay, the blue waves danced and sparkled 
in the sunshine, and a few white-winged 
boats were visible on the water: nearer at 
hand, the birds trilled gladly in the trees, 
and the grass sprung ‘greenly on the lawn. 
All nature was rejoicing, but poor Miss 
Elizabeth could not rejoice: a great trouble 
had entered her life. 

She sat by the bay-window of her little 
sitting-room, surveying the beautiful scene 
before her with an aching heart. She held 
in her hand an open letter, which she had 
read and reread, while the tears slowly 
coursed down her delicate cheeks. She.was 
thinking over her life—its trials, its struggles, 
and its disappointments. She was an orphan 
who had been brought up by the charity 
of relatives and given a good education, so 
as to support herself by teaching. This she 
had done faithfully until, her health failing 
from a throat-difficulty, she had been obliged 
to resign her position. At this juncture, 
a widow lady who had always befriended 
her offered her a home at Roselawn, of 
which she was the owner, and at her death 
bequeathed to Elizabeth the property, sub- 
ject to a mortgage of five hundred dollars, 
a debt which she had been thus far, owing 
to unfavorable circumstances, unable to pay. 
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T™ title of my story is not poetical, 


The letter she had that morning received 
was from Lawyer Sharp, in a neighboring 
city, stating that the money was now due, 
and that, unless the debt were paid within 
a week, the mortgage would be foreclosed. 

Oh, it was hard, this tiouble; nothing so 
hard had ever come into her life before. 
What could she—what should she do? 
As if to add to her distress and perplexity, 
her maid Norah at this moment put her 
head in at the door, and announced: 

“Sure, ma’am, sorry it is I am to thrubble 
ye; but that black low-lived spalpeen has 
just throwed another of yer beautiful hins 
over the yarden-fince, and says he: ‘Tell 
yer misthress that I’ll be afther wringing 
the necks of iviry one of them hins, if she 
don’t shet ’em up !’” 

Poor Miss Elizabeth raised one thin white 
hand deprecatingly, as if to ward off a blow, 
as this torrent of words fell on her bewil- 
dered ears, while Norah shut the door with 


,# bang and retreated to her own domain. 


And then Miss Elizabeth leaned her head 
against the window-sill and wept pitifully, 
for hers was not a courageous and resolute 
spirit; she was wholly unfitted to bear alone 
the rude ‘buffetings of the world. In the 
anguish of her heart, the one romance of 
her life rose vividly before her, and she 
sobbed forth a name unspoken for years. 

“Oh, Hubert! Hubert!” she cried, “if you 
had lived, all this would not have been !” 

Miss Elizabeth had met Captain Hubert 
Chester at the house of a mutual friend, 
in the first dawn of her early womanhood. 
Their acquaintance soon ripened into a 
tenderer sentiment, and, when the two 
parted at the end of three months, they 
exchanged promises of affection and con- 
stancy. Captain Chester was about to sail 
for Hong Kong, Elizabeth to go back to 
her school; and it was arranged that, on 
his return, they would be married. 

Elizabeth had been eighteen then; she 
was now thirtyeight. Twenty long years 
stretched their weary length between her 
and the day on which she had bidden her 
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young and handsome lover a last good-bye. 
Only one letter from him-had ever reached 
her. He had died of ship-fever in a foreign 
port, and Elizabeth was left to tread life’s 
thorny path alone. How sad it all was! 
How cruel fate had proved! 

She rose slowly’ from her seat by the 
window and placed the lawyer’s letter care- 
fully in her writing-desk. Then she stepped 
to the mirror to see if the traces of her tears 
were yet visible—arranging mechanically, 
as she stood there, the fluffy waves of hair 
that would curl over her smooth white fore- 
head; for Elizabeth was still handsome and 
youthful-looking. Then, throwing over her 
shoulders a dainty morning-cape and putting 
on a garden-hat, she sallied forth. 

A new thought had suddenly entered her 
mind, The owner of Cliff Villa, the elegant 
estate whose gtounds adjoined hers, was a 
person whom she had never seen. He had 
but lately come into possession of the place, 
and was reputed to possess immense wealth. 
Perhaps he would buy Roselawn! Since 
her refractory hens gave him so much 
trouble, probably he would be glad to be 
rid of her altogether, and by so doing he 


would own the whole bluff. Buoyed up by 

this thought, she determined to see him. 
Everything looked so bright and beau- 

tiful, as she walked along, that even her 


sad heart felt a little lighter. But, when 
she reached the entrance to the grounds 
and gazed up at the mansion, her courage 
began to fail and she had half a mind to 
turn back. Something, however, still seemed 
to urge her on, and she hesitatingly mounted 
the steps and rang the bell. Then she sud- 
denly remembered that she did not know 
the name of the person whom she had 
come to visit, and, when the colored servant 
opened the door, she could only faintly 
stammer forth that she wished to see the 
gentleman who resided there. 

The man, politely inviting her to enter, 
threw open the drawing-room door and 
announced pompously : 

“A lady to see you, sah.” 

Elizabeth saw a tall gray-bearded man 
advancing to meet her from the further end 
of the long room. Something in his manner 
and bearing held her rooted to the spot 
where she stood. He hurried on; the two 
gazed silently and steadily at each other 
for a moment, then the gentleman cried: 
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“ Elizabeth !” 

“Hubert!” Elizabeth answered, faintly. 

After a few instants of confused and 
broken sentences, there came explanations. 
Captain Chester, on arriving at Hong Kong, 
had indeed been attacked with ship-fever, 
and his death reported. But he did not die; 
and, being taken through the instrumentality 
of acquaintances to the house of a friendly 
Chinaman, he recovered, but during his 
convalescence became totally blind. For 
two years, he remained in this condition; 
at the expiration of which period, his sight 
was restored by a native physician. When 
able to make the voyage, Chester took 
passage on the first vessel to America. He 
hastened immediately to the city in which 
he had left Elizabeth, but could find no 
trace of her. The principal of the school 
where she formerly taught said that she 
had resigned her position, intending soon 
to be married, she believed, but to whom 
she did not know. He then sought the 
family in which she had boarded, but dis- 
covered that they had removed to the West, 
and the people who then occupied the house 
knew nothing of Miss Ballantyne. Nothing 
remained for Chester but to bear his dis- 
appointment as best he might. The captain 
was in feeble health, and, being cramped 
pecuniarily, began looking about for a chance 
of employment, as he did not wish to 
undertake another voyage. He therefore 
concluded to write to a cousin of his in 
Liverpool, who he knew was well established 
in business there. He speedily received 
an answer saying that a good opportunity 
was ready to his hand—an interest in a 
profitable business—if he would come and 
take it. 

He had remained in Liverpool nearly 
eighteen years, and had prospered greatly ; 
but his heart still yearned for his native 
land, and, at his cousin’s death, he sold 
out his share in the business, collected his 
property, and once more determined to make 
the United States his home. He had but 
recently bought Cliff Villa, having fancied 
it because it overlooked the sea. 

A few mornings later, there was a quiet 
wedding ceremony at Roselawn Cottage: 
Miss Elizabeth Ballantyne became Mrs. 
Hubert Chester, and the captain thereby 
became the proprietor of Roselawn and the 


refractory “hins.” ; 





THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE. 


BY VIRGINIA G. SULLY. 


HERE are few epochs in history at once 
so singular and so attractive as the 
first years of the reign of Louis XVI. 
That old régime, which, like the setting 
sun, shone with such splendor just before 
its decline—that society, so elegant, so 
spirituelle, which was hastening with rapid 
but unconscious steps toward the abyss of 
the approaching Revolution—that nobility, 
which in the last days of its power seemed 
to be endowed with redoubled charm, brill- 
iancy, and grace, and succumbed at last 
with the dignity of the dying gladiator: 
all this vividly impresses and thrills both 
the mind and the imagination. 

Never was there a more beautiful and 
peaceful prologue to so terrible a drama. 
Those who dreamed that they were dwelling 
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in the age of gold were in reality 
entering upon an age of iron 
and blood. 

If there was one man who 
might be fitly chosen as a type 
of the exquisite suavity of man- 
ner, the patriarchal habits, and 
the amiable and tranquil virtues 
which characterized the best 
class of the nobility of his day, 
it was the Duc de Penthiévre 
—that good, pious, charitable 
“grand seigneur,”’ before whom 
even the frantic Revolutionists 
were compelled to bow in rev- 
erence. 

Louis Jean Marie de Bourbon, 
Duc de Penthiévre, born Novem- 
ber 16th, 1725, was the son of 
the Comte de Toulouse, the legit- 
imized son of Louis XIV and 
the Marquise de Montespan. 
His mother was Marie Victoire 
Sophie de Noailles. He was 
Grand Admiral of France and 
Governor of Brittany. He mar- 
ried, in 1744, Marie Thérése 
Félicité d’Este, daughter of the 
Duke of Modena. This mar- 
riage was completely happy, but 

its happiness was of brief duration. He lost, 
in one month, his beautiful wife and three 
children. Only two children remained to 
him: a son, afterward the husband of the 
celebrated Princesse de Lamballe; and a 
daughter, who married the Duc de Chartres 
—Philippe Egalité. 

Marie Thérése Louise de Savoie Carignan 
was born at Turin, September 8th, 1749, 
and was married to the Prince de Lamballe 
on January 3lst, 1767. Few women have 
united so much beauty of person with such 
loveliness of character. The Prince de 
Ligne speaks of her as being “as good as 
she was beautiful.” Her portrait hangs in 
the gallery of the palace at Turin, and 
represents a young girl whose face wears 
an expression half-arch, half-wistful. Her 
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long fair hair, drawn high off her forehead, 
is crowned by a diadem and flows down over 
her shoulders in a sunny stream. 
Unfortunately, the young Prince de Lam- 
balle was quite incapable of appreciating 
the virtues of his lovely young wife. The 
vicious example of the Duc de Chartres 
encouraged him in every species of dissi- 
pation, and he died the victim of his 
debaucheries in little more than a year 
after his marriage, at the age of twentyone. 
After a short time spent in retirement 
at the Abbaye de St. Antoine, the young 
widow joined her father-in-law and _ his 
daughter at the Chateau de Rambouillet. 
She consecrated her life to the care of the 
Duc de Penthiévre, who said at this time: 
“My own daughter has passed into another 
home; but my dearest daughter-in-law has 
come to take her place, and we two must 
henceforth be all the world to each other.” 
The Princesse de Lamballe had a profound 
veneration for the old man, whose saintly 
virtues won the respect of all who approached 
him. Madame de Genlis says of him: “There 
is no private gentleman who has such exqui- 
site, affable, and finished politeness, and no 
courtier who ever treated women with more 


deference and held them in more profound 


respect.” The Duc de Penthiévre was the 
idol of the poor people. 

One day, the fishwives stopped him in 
the midst of a procession, and asked per- 
mission to embrace him. He yielded with 
perfect grace, and said with his ineffable 
gentleness: “In the order of religion and 
before God, I am your brother; and, in all 
earthly things, I will ever be your friend.” 

One day, during a hunting-party, Louis XV, 
followed by his brilliant court, surprised 
M. de Penthiévre at Rambouillet. Their 
astonishment was great when they found 
him with a large table-cloth around his 
neck, and a huge wooden spoon in his 
hand. The good seigneur was not the least 
disconcerted, and conducted his guests into 
the kitchen, where in the vast fireplace 
the contents of two enormous iron caldrons 
were boiling. “This,” said he, “is the soup 
for my poor people, and the stewed mutton 
which. is distributed to them once a month. 
I have it prepared under my own eyes, 
that the cooks may always have it the 
same,” ° 

The Princesse de Lamballe was not less 
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charitable than her father-in-law; she prac- 
ticed the strictest self-denial, and gave away 
nearly her whole income. The peasants 
on the estate called her “the good angel.” 

The Princesse and her father-in-law rarely 
appeared at court during the latter years 
of the reign of Louis XV, when Dubarry 
reigned supreme. Their existence was passed 
in the calm of a retreat where good works 
were the principal distraction. But the 
accession of Louis XVI changed the situ- 
ation. Marie Antoinette, who knew how 
to appreciate such a nature, wished to keep 
her at court, and appointed her superin- 
tendent of her household in September, 
1775. 

Never was there a more brilliant dawn 
than ushered in this reign, which was 
destined to end in such a fearful tempest. 
Not a cloud obscured the sky, and the 
people adored the young sovereigns. It was 
a time when all France seemed to be play- 
ing a pastoral. Marie Antoinette changed 
her diadem for a simple straw hat, and 
preferred the dairy of “le petit Trianon” 
to the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles. The 
French nobility, more brilliant and careless 
than ever, tripped gayly over the carpet 
of flowers which concealed an abyss. The 
young nobles applauded the republican 
tirades of the tragedy of Brutus; but, while 
laughing at etiquette and declaring them- 
selves the enthusiastic champions of the 
new ideas, they still enjoyed their privileges 
and the splendor of the court. In the 
morning, they dress themselves 4 l’Anglaise 
in a simple frock coat; but, in the evening, 
they assume with real pleasure the mantle 
of velvet embroidered with gold. Demo- 
cratic taste is only on the’surface. 

On the threshold of the Revolution, one 
is tempted to linger over these last enchant- 
ing hours of the old régime, which was so 
soon to vanish forever. Who can evoke 
without emotion the memories of the joyous 
morning strolls and evening fétes in lovely 
Trianon, or the little suppers in the queen’s 
apartments, where the good Duc de Penthi- 
évre would ask: ‘‘ Well, Marie, my little 
madcap, have you danced enough this 
evening ?” 

Madame Campan thus describes the sleigh- 
rides during the exceptionally cold winter 
of 1776: “The noise of the bells which 
covered the harness of the horses, the nod- 
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ding white plumes which adorned their 
heads, the variety of forms among the 
sleighs, which were all richly carved and 
gilded, rendered these parties a dazzling 
spectacle. The winter was so severe that 
the snow remained on the ground six weeks, 
and the pleasure and excitement of these 
sleigh-rides in the park of Versailles were 
shared by a crowd of spectators. The Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe appeared enveloped in 
furs, in all the radiant freshness of her 
twenty years. One might have taken her 
for an image of spring smiling beneath her 
sable and ermine.” 

Posterity has given many tears to this 
young Italian, who to the warmth of the 
South added the graces of the North, whose 
smile was so bright and yet so gentle, whose 
“blond hair still curled round the pike” 
on that awful September day. 

In the summer of 1787, Madame de Lam- 
balle went to England, where she received 
marked attention from the royal family 
as well as from the nobility. But all this 
time the Revolution was approaching. ‘The 
Convocation of the States-General in May, 
1789, gave the first blow to the royal author- 
ity. In July came the overthrow of the 
Bastille. Then followed the events of the 
5th and 6th of October, when an armed 
mob invaded the palace of Versailles and 
attempted to murder the queen and insisted 
on the removal of the court to Paris. 

Madame de Lamballe had been some 
time absent from court, at the epoch of the 
great favor enjoyed by the Polignacs, and 
she rarely quitted the chateau of her father- 
in-law; but, at the first note of danger, she 
hastened to the queen. She was at Eu 
with the Duc de Penthiévre when she learned 
what had taken place on the 5th and 6th of 
October. “Oh,” she exclaimed, “ how terri- 
ble! I must go at once!” At midnight, on 
a dark night and in a fearful storm, she set 
out to hasten to the queen’s side. 

At the time of the flight to Varennes, 
she was sent on a mission to Eng.and. The 
queen wrote and entreated her to remain 
in that asylum. “No,” she wrote again, 
“do not return—do not throw yourself into 
the tiger’s jaws; the present is too terrible. 
Although I have courage on my own 
account, I cannot help feeling uneasy about 
my friends, especially about one so dear as 
you are.” 
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But the Princesse listened only to the voice 
of her heart, and, although convinced that 
she was going to her death, she immediately 
set out for France. Before leaving England, 
she made her will, in which occurs this touch- 
ing sentence: “ { implore the queen to accept 
a token of gratitude from one to whom she 
has given the title of her friend—a precious 
title, which has made the happiness of my 
life, and which I have never abused, and 
which I shall cherish to my last hour. I im- 
plore her, as a last proof of affection, to accept 
my watch, that may recall to her the happy 
hours we have passed together.” 

Four months had passed since she and the 
queen had parted, and, in that brief space. 
what a change had come over Marie Antoi- 
nette! Her bloom had fled—her hair was 
gray! She had prepared for the Princesse 
a gift which she presented to her on their 
meeting. It was a ring containing some of 
her hair, with this inscription: “ Blanchis 
par malheur”—whitened by sorrow. 

The hour of doom had struck. The blows 
aimed at the throne pierced the soul of the 
Duc de Penthiévre. His daughter-in-law 
showed herself worthy of him. Faithful 
friend of the unfortunate, she was near the 
queen on that terrible 20th of June. The 
20th of August, she followed the toyal 
family in the funeral cortége of the expiring 
monarchy, at the hour when the unfortunate 
king quitted the Tuileries forever to seek 
the protection of the Assembly. Only two 
ladies accompanied them—Madame de Lam- 
balle and Madame de Tourzel, governess of 
the king’s children. They were placed in 
the “loge du logographe”—reporters’ box— 
a sort of cage ten feet square, railed off 
from the hall. : 

After being interrogated at the Hotel 
de Ville, Madame de Lamballe was taken 
to the prison of La Force. The last letter 
which the Duc de Penthiévre received from 
his daughter-in-law was written in pencil, 
from “le loge du logographe” of the 
Assembly. He offered to Manuel, the pro- 
cureur of the Commune, any sum to save 
her, and it is said that the latter promised 
to procure her release, and accepted 150,000 
francs. But, even had he wished to keep 
his promise, it was impossible; for to plead 
for the friend of Marie Antoinette, who her- 
self bore the name of Bourbon, might have 
brought ruin on himself. 





THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE. 


On August 26th, the news of the surrender 
of the Revolutionists to the allied armies 
at Longwy reached Paris. Danton and 
Marat seized the moment to effect the 
destruction of all the royalists within reach. 
Numbers of prisoners were led from La Force, 
only to meet death at the hands of the 
furious populace. An elderly lawyer named 
Maton, who was confined in La Force, sur- 
vived to write an account of the hours he 
passed there: “One prisoner after another 
was torn from the prison, to meet his fate. 
At every opening of the grate, I expected 
to hear my name called; but we four 
together in one room seemed to have been 
forgotten. We all prayed together to the 
Eternal for help. Our situation was a 
thousand times worse than death.” 

Soon after six o’clock, Monday morning, 
there came a lull. Worn out with fatigue 
and half dead, the Princesse threw herself 
on her pallet; but she had not lain there 
long, before the door of her cell was thrown 
open and two rough-looking men in the 
uniform of the National Guard entered and 
told her to come with them immediately. 
At the same moment, the noise outside the 
prison recommenced, and loud cries of “La 
Lamballe! La Lamballe!” reached her ears. 
She descended to the hall of the prison, 
where the men acting as judges were 
assembled. The hall was filled with armed 
executioners, whose hands, faces, and clothes 
were stained with blood, while from the 
gateway came the roar of the mob, demand- 
ing a fresh victim. The Princesse swooned 
away, but revived sufficiently to undergo her 
interrogation.. The following, according to 
an eye-witness, were the questions asked 
and the answers she gave: 

“Your name?” 

“Marie Louise, Princess of Savoy.” 

“Your condition?” 

“Superintendent of the queen’s house- 
hold.” 

“Were you aware of conspiracies at court 
on the 10th of August?” 

“Tf there were any, I had no knowledge 
of them.” 

“Then swear to love liberty and equality, 
and to hate the king, queen, and royalty.” 

“T will take the first oath, but not the 
last. It is not in my heart.” 

Here someone standing by—probably one 
of Manuel’s emissaries—whispered in her 
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ear: “Swear, or you are a dead woman!” 
She made no reply, but, raising both her 
hands, pressed them to her eyes, as if to 
shut out some hateful vision. The judges 
gave the usual sign of dismissal: ‘ Let 
madame be set at liberty.” This meant that 
she was condemned; but the Princesse inter- 
preted the words literally, for she turned 
and made a step toward the gate. Two of 
the executioners caught her by either arm— 
perhaps intending to save her, if they could, 
But, on getting outside among the tigers in 
human form surging around her, seeing the 
ground strewed with the dead, and hearing 
the savage yells that greeted her appearance, 
her senses again forsook her, and she fell 
backward between the men, who continued 
to bear her along. Instantly she received 
a blow on the head from a club; this was 
followed by a stroke from a sabre, and then 
a rain of pike-thrusts brought her, stunned 
and bleeding, to the ground. 

“T have frequently heard a relation of 
mine,” says Madame d’Oberkirch, “ describe 
what follows: He was passing along the 
Rue St. Antoine, at the moment of the mas- 
sacre of the prisoners of La Force. Corpses 
were piled up here and there, blood was 
flowing in the gutters, like water after a 
rain. Chilled with horror, and feeling him- 
self ready to faint, he entered the shop of a 
wine-merchant and asked for a glass of 
water. While he was drinking it, a troop 
of cut-throats entered the shop and called 
for wine. One of these monsters carried in 
his hand a woman’s head freshly cut off, 
and the magnificent blond hair was twined 
around his naked and blood-stained arm. 
In order to empty his glass, he flung the 
head on the leaden counter of the wine-shop. 
It was that of the Princesse de Lamballe.” 

Then the wretches carried this head— 
alas! so beautiful but an hour ago—to a 
hair-dresser, who washed it, dressed and 
powdered the blond hair stained with blood. 
Then it was borne on a pike by the mob, 
who cried: ‘ Now Antoinette will recognize 
it!” They proceeded to the Temple and 
held their trophy up to the queen’s window. 
“Tt was not disfigured,’ says Cléry, who 
witnessed this ghastly scene; “her fair hair 
still curled around the end of the pike.” 

Her old father-in-law died March 4th, 
1793, fortytwo days after the execution of 
Louis XVI. 
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HE course 
of the 
river was 

between great 

hills and small mount- 

ains whose sides were 

dotted with villas, while 

at their feet nestled 

little hamlets and more 

pretentious villages. 

There was one spot at 

which it broadened into 

a lake-like expanse, with 

little inlets where the 

rushes fringed its edges 

and where large white odorous lilies floated 
on. its softly undulating waters. 

Clarice Reeves always felt grateful that 
her ancestors had chosen an elevation near 
this spot to build their home—a great ram- 
bling house, with balconies overlooking the 
river and commanding a view of the country 
for miles. 

“T always thought,” she said, one morn- 
ing, to Hugh Valincott, who had ridden 
over from one of the summer-resorts a little 
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farther up the river, to spend a “dolce far 
niente” hour on the wide veranda, “ that 
the ideal life was to be lived on an eminence, 
from whence one could see the action and 
turmoil of the world, and yet not be in it.” 

“The ideal life for me,” he returned, 
“is—where you are, whether on a hill or 
in a valley.” 

And he stopped trailing his whip for the 
amusement of the leonine-looking poodle 
Tiny, and looked straight into Clarice’s eyes 
and possessed himself of the dainty little 
hand lying idly on the arm of the chair. 

“Tf I could only be sure,” she said, in 
a half-aside. 

“Of what?” he exclaimed. “Of my 
love?” And again he brought the mag- 
netism of his glance to bear upon her sweet 
face. 

“No,” she returned, with a quick proud 
little motion of her head: “but sure that 
the gown I have ordered for the next German 
will arrive in due time; sure that Cousin 
Lucie will be here on the evening train; 
sure that I will always have the same relish 
for chocolates.” Then she daintily treated 
herself to one from the bonbon-holder on 
the willow table, and held out another for 
Tiny’s delectation. 

There was an angry flush on Valincott’s 
handsome dark face, and he rose and picked 
up his gloves and his riding-whip, which he 
had just dropped. 
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“One thing I am sure of,” he said: “ that 
you have no faith in me.” 

“Who never doubted never half believed,” 
she quoted, with a tantalizing smile. 

“Clarice,” he said, with a little gesture of 
remonstrance, “do you think you are using 
me kindly? I came, this morning, because 
I could not remain away from you another 
moment; and yet you treat me only to flouts 
and jeers. Come into the drawing-room 
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and play for me—my perturbed spirits need 
soothing.” 

“As you like,” said Clarice, and, with a 
grave little air of acquiescence, she led the 
way into the wide hall. 

Valincott watched the slight graceful 
figure with eager eyes. She wore a simple 
dress of soft white cambric, and a great 
bunch of cinnamon-pinks was carelessly 
thrust in her belt. 


“A peace-offering,” she said, selecting one 
and giving it to him. “ Now, what shall it 
be?” she asked, seating herself at the piano, 
after an adroit movement in which she 
eluded Valincott’s too evident intention of 
beguiling her into the corner of the drawing- 
room for a lover-like demonstration. 

“Whatever pleases you,” he replied, with 
an air of mock resignation; “for you seem 
not to care to please me, this morning.” 

“Schumann?” he 
asked, as she played 
a soft dreamy air. 

“Yes. Did you 
ever hear Schumann’s 
music likened to the 
lace-like network of 
delicate rootlets?” 

“No, I don’t think 
I ever did; I shouldn’t 
have appreciated it if 
I had. Iam not equal 
to such intricate com- 
parisons. Let me ask 
you, in turn, if you 
ever heard your hair 
compared to a shining, 
waving mass of bronze- 
brown? Or if,’ and 
he bent over and put 
his hand gently under 
the dimpled chin and 
raised it a little, and 
looked into the beau- 
tiful hazel eyes, “‘ any- 
one ever told you that 
yours were the sweet- 
est eyes ever seen?” 

A few moments 
after, Clarice stood 
watching him ride up 
the river-road. “I 
wish I could be sure,” 
she was again saying, 
wistfully. 

“Of what?” 

“Oh! is it you, Aunt Amy?” And she 
turned her lovely perplexed countenance 
toward a middle-aged woman who had just 
entered the room. “ Why, sure of anything,” 
she continued. “Is there such a thing as 
certainty? Life, love, friendship, wealth, 
health, happiness—everything seems unstable 
to me, this morning.” 

“Megrims,” returned her aunt, tersely. 
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“Your liver is out of order. A pill, night 
and morning, will rid your mind of such 
fancies.” 

“T do not believe there is a woe in the 
whole world, from a broken heart to the 
slightest ailment, that you haven’t a panacea 
for, in the shape of a pill,” laughed Clarice. 
“And now tell me one thing: do you suppose 
Lucie will be in the least as I expect?” 

“Nothing is as we expect. Sometimes 
it is better, or—sometimes worse,” she 
added, sententiously; for, in her inmost 
heart, Mrs. Reeves—who was Clarice’s aunt 
by marriage, and filled the place of com- 
panion and chaperon to the orphan heiress 
—doubted the wisdom of her niece’s latest 
eaprice of sénding for an unknown second- 
cousin to spend thé summer with her in 
her home on the Hudson. 

“Tt will be something for me to do,” 
Clarice had said. “Her life is meagre; 
I will give her a pleasant summer. You 
say she is pretty, and I am anticipating 
much pleasure in seeing the dear little 
rosebud make her début.” So she dis- 


patched the invitation, and, when it was 
accepted, sent a delicately worded letter 
with a generous check; for Lucie Dayton’s 


father was a country clergyman in rather 
straitened circumstances. 

“T was never so surprised,” announced 
Clarice to her aunt, the next morning after 
her cousin’s arrival. “My rosebud has 
resolved itself into some strange tropical 
flower. Lucie is simply beautiful; she 
dresses in exquisite taste, and has, although 
she is barely nineteen, the ‘aplomb’ of a 
belle of several seasons. She quite shines 
me down; but I am delighted with her, 
all the same.” 

“T am glad you like her,” returned her 
aunt, dryly. 

Two hours later, the girls were on the 
broad veranda; Lucie had been for a short 
drive with Mrs. Reeves, and was resting for 
a moment before going to her room. She 
had been looking down the river, watching 
a distant steamer and some small boats that 
were setting sail, but had thrown herself 
gracefully into a chair and was contem- 
plating the ranges of mountains covered 
with masses of evergreens, and the fleecy 
white clouds which floated across the bright 
blue sky and seemed entangled among them. 

“You like my home?” questioned Clarice, 
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eagerly, watching the dreamy satisfied expres- 
sion. 

“Tt is Paradise to me—who have spent 
my days in that little old parsonage, with 
its barren outlook.” 

“T am so glad if you are going to be 
happy here,” returned Clarice, warmly, 
“But I beg you to tell me if country clergy- 
men’s daughters are usually like you, with 
your grand air and your almost Parisian 
taste in dress?” 

Miss Dayton smiled in a slow inscrutable 
manner, which might mean anything or 
nuthing,-and said: “It is the Reeves blood, 
I suppose; for I certainly haven’t acquired 
a grand air in that remote country village.” 

So Lucie sat watching the mountains, 
while Clarice looked at her furtively. She 
was tall and slender, and carried herself 
with exquisite grace; her eyes were velvety 
black, with delicate arched brows, while her 
hair was pale-golden—a contrast which 
Clarice thought would lend itself perfectly 
to some effective costumes she had in mind. 
For she meant her to be the belle of the 
next hop, and to captivate Doctor Darrell. 

Hugh Valincott rode up before Clarice had 
quite made up her mind about the wonderful 
gown that was to accomplish so much, and 
she greeted him warmly; she was so eager 
to present him to her cousin that she quite 
forgot the vague doubts of the day before, 
which all his tender words did not entirely 
remove. 

“Now, you two are to be the best friends 
in the world,” she said, in her imperious 
pretty way. “I want Cousin Lucie to have 
the happiest summer of her life; and you, 
Hugh, are to help about it.” 

Valincott bowed low over the slim hand 
in its long black glove, and looked with 
admiration at the beautiful fair face, with 
its soft black eyes and frame of golden hair. 

“Tf we are going to sit here, I will go for 
my hat,” said Clarice 

“Let me ring for it,” offered Hugh. 

“Don’t trouble; I have to see Aunt Amy 
a moment.” ‘ 

“ What do you think of her?” she asked, 
finding her aunt in the pretty morning- 
room, busy with her knitting. “Isn’t she 
a wonder?” she continued, eagerly. “Can 
you imagine how she made the cheek I sent 
her go so far? Oh, yes—and Hugh is here; 
I mean to ask him to stay to luncheon.” 
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Mrs. Reeves’s nose was aquiline and her 


features sharp; and she looked unusually 
grim and forbidding at that moment, when she 
prepared to sit in judgment on the new cousin. 


“Do you know what I think?” she said. 
“T think,” and she spoke the words with 
deliberation, “that you are laying a scheme 


“Of course, I am delighted to know you,” 


she was saying, in her low contralto voice. 
“JT have heard your praises so sounded that 
I regard you already as the ‘chevalier sans 
reproche.’” Then she looked at him with 
a glance which seemed to say: “And I find 
you to be all that you were described.” 
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to destroy your happiness. I hate to see 
a person approaching a fuse with a match, 
when the explosion will involve ruin.” 

Meantime, Hugh, who was never so much 
at home as when saying soft nothings to a 
pretty woman, was looking into Lucie’s fair 
face with that air of devotion which made 
him adored by the sex. 


While her words left a sound in his ears 
of Clarice’s having talked too readily of her 
affairs to the new cousin. 

Clarice came back, wearing a simple gray 
dress and a broad hat. 

“T find I have to leave you,” she said. 
“An old lady, in whom I am much interested, 
has sent for me to write a letter for her.” 
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“Are you scribe for the indigent old 
women of the vicinity?” asked Lucie, with 
a little laugh. ‘“ Don’t you want a secre- 
tary?” 

“Yes,” gayly assented Clarice. 
you come with me?” 
“No, thank you. 

do.” 

“May I come?” asked Hugh. 

“Oh, no; you are to stay and talk to 
Lucie.” 

“How can he talk to me when I am 
unpacking my trunk? I am going this 
moment.” 
Hugh and went into the house. 

“You have planned so that we shall have 
but few uninterrupted hours this summer,” 
grambled Hugh, as they went down the 
river-path. “Don’t walk so fast—let us be 
leisurely, this morning.” 

So they loitered in the soft bright sun- 
shine and watched the shadows of the 
floating clouds mirrored in the calm surface 
of the river. 

“Here are roses—will you have some?” 
asked Valincott, as they passed a great bush 
of wild roses in the perfection of bloom. 
He cut a branch which was a luxuriant mass 
of pink fragrance, carefully trimmed the 
thorns, and held it for a moment close to 
Clarice’s cheek, scarcely less pink than the 
flowers. “The roses suffer by contrast.” 
And, with a tender little smile, he placed 
them in her hand. “And now tell me if 
your doubting mood has passed away,” he 
said, as they resumed their walk. 

“Yes—entirely. I have perfect faith in 
you,” she answered, turning her lovely 
flushed face toward him. 

“You may have,” he said, gently; “ for 
I shall love you forever and forever—” 

“That is an indefinitely long time,” she 
returned, with a shy little smile. ‘ Measure 
it by earthly duration—as long as the roses 
bloom, for instance.” 

“No,” he said, gravely; “but ‘as long 
as the river flows.’ And you?” 

“Let me echo your words: ‘as long as 
the river flows,’” she answered, with tender 
solemnity. 

Then that silence born of perfect content 
fell upon them, and they went on to the 
little cottage and home again with but few 
words: while the river whispered to the 
rushes and sedges at its borders that it was 


“Will 


I have unpacking to 


And she bowed gracefully to ~ 


accepted as a type of fidelity; then all its 
broad swift surface broke into a thousand 
ripples and sparkles, which might or might 
not mean that ‘it was laughing at any con- 
fidence which might be reposed in it. 

Valincott rode over oftener than ever, 
to idle away his mornings at “The Reeves,” 
as the old mansion was called. 

“Now that there are two attractions 
instead of one, one may be pardoned for 
coming twice as often,” he would gallantly 
declare. And Clarice would give a pretty 
little grateful look, while Lucie would smile 
softly. 

“Subtly,” Mrs. Reeves would say. “ For 
that girl is nothing if not subtle!” she would 
declare, angrily. “And totally devoid of 
feeling, too. She would button her gloves, 
organize a gunpowder-plot, or assassinate a 
czar with equal emotion. Just the other day, 
she coolly asked me which was the richer, 
Dr. Darrell or Mr. Valincott!” All this 
Mrs. Reeves would confide to an intimate, 
adding that Clarice’s blindness drove her 
to desperation, and that so much duet- 
practicing and boat-rowing was only a 
pretext for flirtation. 

Doctor Darrell, however, refused to transfer 


his allegiance to the new-comer, or be more 
than barely polite to her. 

“There are no friends like the old friends,” 
he would say, when Clarice accused him of 


his defection. “ Your cousin is very charm- 
ing, but I have no time for small-talk.” And 
the stalwart doctor, with his fine straight- 
forward face and earnest gray eyes, was very 
tender in his manner to Clarice, as if he 
would shield her from impending harm. 

That very morning, Lucie and Valincott 
were on the river. There had been a pre- 
tense of learning to row; then they had 
drifted into one of the secluded. rush- 
bordered inlets, where Lucie was idly trail- 
ing an oar in the water, and telling Hugh 
in low tremulous voice a pathetic story of 
the barrenness of her life in the old 
parsonage. 

There were tears in the dark beguiling 
eyes, and a sad downward droop to the 
corners of the lovely scarlet mouth, while 
the pliant exquisite figure was inclined 
slightly toward him. 

Hugh had been striving for days against 
the spell she was weaving around him, and 
at that moment was struggling with his 
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better self. She had been looking down, 
but she slowly raised her eyes and looked 
at him through the long lashes, with a 
semblance of shyness which only half con- 
cealed the passion that lay behind it. 
Hugh’s handsome dark face grew pale with 
emotion, and, when he spoke, it was with 
a husky voice: 

“Let me make your life beautiful,” he 
said. “There are far countries where exist- 
ence passes like a dream.” 

“ But Clarice?” she murmured. 

Valincott made no answer, but took the 
oars from her and rowed home in silence. 
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ing, wore her gayeties out, and wanted to 
be amused; so she sent for me. And now 
she has been devising a costume for me, 
in which I am to reflect credit on her.” 

They were in the dim fragrant drawing- 
room, and had been singing together; but 
Lucie was then touching the keys lightly 
and looking up into his face with her won- 
derful eyes. Having made this audacious 
speech, she smiled in a slow sweet fashion 
which showed her lovely teeth, struck a 
few minor chords, and added: “I am nothing 
if not frank.” 

“Tt is refreshing,” warmly declared Valin- 
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There had been several dances at the 
hotels down the river—dances at which 
Lucie had received plenty of attention and 
admiration; but the gayeties of the season 
were to culminate in a ball, to which the 
guests of the other hotels, as well as the 
residents of the vicinity, were to be invited. 

When Lucie made a show of protestation 
against the elegant dress ordered for her, 
Clarice would only laugh and say: 

“Tt is so little for me to do. Then just 
think how fine it will be to have you the 
bright particular star of the evening!” 

But, the very morning of the ball, Lucie 
was saying to Valincott: “Iam simply a fad 
‘of Clarice’s. She tired of her district-visit- 


cott, with a half-angry feeling toward Clarice 
for patronizing such a glorious creature. 

It was the universal verdict that Miss 
Reeves and her cousin were the most beau- 
tiful girls at the ball. 

“Almost in bridal white,” whispered Hugh, 
as he whirled down the long room with 
Clarice in the first waltz. “Nothing could 
be more lovely,” he added, looking with 
admiration at the gown of dead-white silk, 
ropes of pearls, and a great cluster of 
creamy roses; while she looked up at him 
a moment, with a shy tender look in her 
soft hazel eyes, then blushed divinely. 

Howevei lovely Clarice was, Lucie that 
night was the cynosure of all eyes. “A sym- 
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‘phony in pale-gold,” declared one of the 
leading society-men. When the pretty 
speech was repeated to Mrs. Reeves, she 
only shrugged her shoulders, substituted 
“sinner” for “symphony,” and whispered jt 
to her intimate. And then, dowager-fashion, 
the two nodded and talked earnestly behind 
their fans; for, just at that moment, Lucie 
passed by on Valincott’s arm, in her pale- 
gold silk, just a little darker than her hair, 
which had its luxuriance confined by a curi- 
ously wrought golden dagger set with yellow 
stones, while she wore a necklace and brace- 
lets of the same stones, and at her corsage a 
bunch of pale-yellow roses with amber hearts. 

“And you do not even admire her 
to-night !” Clarice was exclaiming, reproach- 
fully, to Doctor Darrell, as the couple passed 
them. 

“Less to-night than any time. She is 
Lilith—if we could find her dead lovers, 
there would be one of her golden hairs 
around their hearts.” 

“She has no lovers,” laughed Clarice; 
“T doubt if she ever had one. She doesn’t 
seem to care about them.” 

“No?” returned Darrell, with an equiv- 
ocal inflection. And again he looked down 
with a sad grave air at the lovely head, with 
its masses of shining bronze-brown. 

Later in the evening, Valincott and Lucie 
had gone out on the great piazza—for 
“a breath of air,” as Lucie said. They had 
turned one of its many angles and were in 
a sheltered secluded nook. 

“Tt is cold even here: the breeze comes 
this way—let me protect you,” and he 
placed her in front of him. But she sud- 
denly wheeled and stood so near him that the 
roses she wore were crushed against him and 
filled the air with perfume; her dark eyes 
were glowing, and her beautiful bare arms 
gleamed white. She bent her head, so that 
the fragrant golden hair just brushed his 
cheek, and sighed softly. 

“You sigh—are you unhappy ?” he asked, 
tenderly. 

Then she softly raised her bewildering 
eyes, and he saw in them what men saw 
in Lilith’s eyes, in Circe’s eyes, in Cleo- 
patra’s eyes—and drew her head to his breast 
and held her close to his heart for a moment; 
then he released her, and they stood looking 
down the river, where the full moon made 
a long shining pathway on the water. 
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“See!” said Lucie; “a golden roadway, 
leading where ?” : 

“To bliss, if you will go with me. Let us 
row down the river,” he said, in a low con- 
strained voice. 

And she silently followed him down the 
narrow path to the boat-house. 

“In the club-house are rugs,” he said; 
“they will serve for protection against the 
dampness.”’ 

He wrapped her in one, but not before 
she had put both soft white arms about his 
neck and clung to him, and he had covered 
her face with kisses. 

Then, placing her carefully in the boat, 
he loosed it from its moorings, and, with 
long steady strokes, sent the frail craft out 
into the narrow glittering track of the moon. 

An hour and a half later, Mrs. Reeves 
came up to Clarice with an anxious air. 
“Everybody is going home,” she said. 
“Where is Hugh? and where is Lucie? 
They have been gone from the ball-room 
a long time.” 

“T thought perhaps they were in the 
card-room. Will you kindly speak to them, 
Doctor Darrell, and ask Mr. Valincott if he 
will please order our carriage?” 

Darrell returned with a grave face. “I 
cannot find: him,” he said. “He has not 
been seen for an hour or more.” 

“Undoubtedly Lucie has been taken sud- 
denly ill, and he has gone home with her.” 

“Possibly,” assented the doctor; “I will 
see if your carriage has gone.” And he 
hurried away. 

“Tt is here,” he said, returning shortly 
after. “Shall I order it for you?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Reeves, with decis- 
ion. “Come, Clarice!” 

“Say something to people,” implored 
Clarice, with a white face, when they reached 
the dressing-room. “Say that Lucie is ill 
and has gone home. I think we shall find 
her there, do not you?” And she looked at 
her aunt with pitiful entreaty. 

“Oh, very likely,” returned her aunt, 
evasively. 

“Permit me to accompany you,” said 
Doctor Darrell, who stood waiting for them 
with his overcoat on and hat in hand. “My 
man will drive over after me.” 

Clarice could not join in the conversation 
on the way home, for her heart was like 
a leaden weight; but she eagerly ran up the 
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steps and touched the bell, while the doctor 
was handing her aunt out of the carriage. 

“Miss Dayton has come home?” she 
questioned the sleepy maid, who replied that 
she had not. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Quite sure, Miss Reeves.” 

“T do not understand it.” And she turned 
to her aunt and Doctor Darrell, with a 
strained anxious look in her lovely eyes. 

Mrs. Reeves did not trust herself to speak, 
but turned away with set teeth and firmly 
compressed lips, while Darrell tried to 
reassure her, 

“They have been unavoidably detained, 
and will undoubtedly soon be back.”. Then 
he looked at his watch. “It is after three 
now. They may be waiting for daylight.” 

Clarice was deathly pale, and her teeth 
were chattering as with an ague-chill. 

“Here, child—drink this,” said her aunt, 
who had sent the maid for wine. Then she 
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wrapped her in a fur-lined cloak and stood 
with one arm protectingly around her, while 
the doctor said that he would go in search 
of the truants. 

“You must try and get some rest,” was 
his parting injunction. 


But Clarice only walked back and forth 
from the drawing-room into the great hall, 
while Mrs. Reeves bemoaned the day that 
Lucie Dayton, with her beautiful face and 
false heart, entered the house. “I never 
trusted her,” she said. “And she has enticed 
Hugh to his ruin.” 

“Don’t—don’t say that; you hurt me,” 
exclaimed Clarice, putting out her hand 
with a gesture of entreaty. “Do not con- 
demn him until there is proof.” 

Then the day dawned, showing pallid 
streaks of sky between great dark rifts of 
clouds; and a slow drizzling rain set in, and 
dripped, dripped, from the veranda, in 
mournful accompaniment to the river’s sul- 
len murmur. 

Clarice still paced the floor, her face 
wearing the pallor of death, while great 
dark circles were under the beautiful eyes. 
The roses hung from her corsage, crushed 
and faded, and their petals were strewn 
over the carpet and seemed, to her, typical 
of her blighted hopes. 

Her aunt tried to comfort her, and her 
maid followed her about with an extra wrap 
and urged her to take some light refreshment ; 
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while Tiny even offered his dumb sympathy 
and whined dismally and got himself rolled. 
up in the train of her dress. 

There was an hour of dreadful suspense, 
and, when at last footsteps were heard upon 
the porch, Clarice hastened to the hall. 
“T told you they would come soon,” she 
said; “now we shall know all about it.” 

But the door opened only to admii the 
doctor, who came up to her with a grave 
face. 

“You have something to tell me!” she 
exclaimed. “Say it quickly, and tell me 
all—even the worst. Anything rather than 
this uncertainty !”’ 

“Some men found an empty row-boat—” 
He paused, shocked by her ghastly face. 
“Can you endure the rest?” he asked, 
gently. 

Her lips were dumb, but she bowed her 
head and went up to him and clasped her- 
hands around his arm, as if for support. 

“The bodies of your cousin and Mr. 
Valincott were washed ashore, and have 
been carried to the boat-house. His friends 
have been telegraphed for,” he continued,. 
“and will be here on the next train. I await. 
your directions regarding Miss Dayton’s 
remains. One thing more,” and Doctor 
Darrell bent low over the slight figure and 
laid his hand protectingly over the cold 
little fingers that were interlaced on his 
arm: “your cousin was Valincott’s wife. 
They rowed down to that little hamlet below 
the hotel, and were married by a justice. 
It is thought that, on their way home, their 
boat was overturned by the wake of a. 
steamer.” 

Clarice bowed her head on Darrell’s arm 
in mute -agony. 

“Lean on me,” he said, tenderly. “Let 
me comfort and protect you, as if I were: 
your father or brother.” 

Mrs. Reeves came close to the doctor’s 
side, and said in a low voice: “As for this 
matter upon which you wish Clarice’s 
decision, I will take it in my own hands. 
The wife’s place in life or death is by her 
husband’s side. Now, will you help me 
get this poor child to her room, and leave 
a prescription for her?” 

The tragedy that overshadowed “The 
Reeves” was a nine-days’ wonder, and then 
was forgotten; there were so many fresh 
happenings to take its place in the minds. 
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of the people. To Clarice, whose life hung 
in the balance for weeks, it was like the 
memory of a terrible dream. Her illness 
spared her a keen realization of the facts: 
she did not see Lucie’s broken-hearted 
father, or hear Hugh’s mother deplore his 
inconstancy. But she did realize more and 
more, as time passed, the unfaithfulness of 
her lover and the treachery of her friend, 
and it required all the strength of a resolute 
will to prevent her sweet nature from turn- 
ing to a bitter misanthropic one. She clung 
to Mrs. Reeves, who, with all her grimness, 
had a warm motherly heart, and confided in 
Doctor Darrell. 

After a time—a long time, in fact—the 
doctor ventured to plead his cause. 

“No,” answered Clarice, gravely. “I have 
no heart to give. And then, would you 
have me be unfaithful, too? I promised 
Hugh that, as long as the river flowed, 
I would love him.” 

The doctor said no more, and time passed 
—on wings, to most people; but, to Clarice, 
so slowly. For Darrell’s visits were less 
frequent, and she missed them more than 
she cared to own; then rumor connected 


his name with that of a fair young widow, 
and, when he did come, she met him with 
restraint and a wholly changed manner. 
“T do not see,” he said to Mrs. Reeves, 
“why my little friend has so changed 
toward me.” 
“Do you not?” she returned, with ashrewd 


little smile. “If you were a looker-on in 
Venice, you would be wiser.” 

It was drawing near Christmas-time, and 
the month had been the coldest December 
known in years. Clarice stood, late one 
afternoon, looking out at the snow-crowned 
mountains and dreary dismal landscape, 
at the bare brown branches of the trees 
outlined against the cold gray of the winter 
sky, at the leafless shrubs and utter absence 
of life, and she felt that the scene repeated 
itself in her heart—so barren and desolate, 
its summer hopes all fled. The revivifying 
finger of spring might touch nature and give 
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it sunny skies and green fields and leaves and 
flowers, but what could bring back her lost 
joys? And now the faint new hope that had 
begun to stir and tremble in her heart was 
dead, too! She sighed deeply and came back 
to the open fire with a shudder. 

“Aunt Amy, we will close the house and 
go to New York. I cannot endure this.” 

Then she crouched over the fire dejectedly, 
and sat lost in reverie until a deep pleasant 
voice at her very side caused her to start. 

“ Building air-castles in the coals?” 

“Oh, is it you, doctor?” And she sprang 
to her feet, holding a little hand-screen before 
her face to hide the swift blushes that would 
come arfd go. “I had only reached as far as 
the foundation of my castles. But did you 
fall with the snow? You came as noise- 
lessly, and you brought some with you.” 

Then she shyly glanced at him, standing 
there so stalwart and erect, with a fine glow 
on his face and a few snowy flakes clinging 
to his dark beard. He brushed them off 
and looked down at the petite figure, half 
sadly and half tenderly. 

* “Will you come to the window with me? 
I have something to show you,” he said. 
“Do you see the river?” 

“Yes; it is frozen clear across. 
that uncommon ?” 

“Has it no significance to you? To me, 
it is a symbo] that I may hope; for, as it 
no longer runs visibly on its swift course, 
are not you absolved from that old promise?” 

There was a tender light in his fine gray 
eyes, and he held out his arms as if he 
would enfold her in them. “ Will not you 
come to me?” he said. 

She stood irresolute a moment: she had 
felt herself so bereft, so forsaken, so buffeted 
by the waves of sorrow, that she could not 
at once grasp the idea that she might sail 
her storm-tossed boat into a safe harbor. 
Then, with a shy little smile and downcast 
eyes, she faltered: “I cannot help coming— 
because—I love you,” and laid her head on 
his breast with the confidence of a child, 
and began her life anew. 


Is not 
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Love that asketh love again, 
Finds the barter naught but pain; 


Love that.giveth in full store, 
Aye receives as much and more. 
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II. 

N the limits of the city, they reached 
the prison-castle of Schlosselberg, 
at whose gates the coach stopped. 
The closed gates swung open as 

it did so, as though they were expected ; Marie 
was pulled roughly out, and the gensdarmes, 
one on each side, started to carry her in, when 
Jan sprang afterthem. He struck out blindly 
right and left, striving to wrest Marie from 
them; and she, gagged as she was, fought 
with all her feeble strength. He caught 
hold of one of the gensdarmes and dragged 
him to the ground; it was then that another, 
seizing the coachman’s long whip, dealt him 
a blow across the face which sent him reeling 
from the pavement, and, before he could 
recover himself, they had carried Marie, still 
struggling wildly, inside, and closed and 
locked the gates again. 

“Then I turned and ran home as fast as I 
could,” said Jan, in conclusion, “and I am 
here, and Miss Marie is there in prison; but 
see: I have a piece of one of the demons’ 
uniform!’ He held it up appealingly, as 
though he thought a piece of one of the 
demons’ uniform might help them. 

Catherine had not heard his last words; 
she only waited to hear: “ Marie is there in 
prison,” and, before one could observe her or 
divine her purpose, she had slipped out of the 
door and was running wildly down the street 
in the direction of the castle. The rain beat 
upon her uncovered head, and the wind 
caught and loosened her long black hair and 
sent it streaming backward like a banner. 
She neither felt wind or rain nor heeded the 
darkness, but ran on, on, crying wildly: 

“Marie! Marie! Marie!” 

Peter had sprung after her as soon as she 
opened the door; but she was too quick for 
him, and was invisible in the black night 
before he could Jay a hand upon her. He 
paused an instant on the threshold. 

“Stay here, my children; I will bring 
your mother back, but I cannot bring Marie.” 


The castle sentinel, pacing to and fro and 
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cursing his luck that his beat should fall 
upon such a stormy night, had just dis- 
cerned a ray of comfort in the thought that 
daylight and relief could not be far off, 
when even his stolid composure was a little 
shaken by seeing a wild distraught figure 
rush out from the gloom into the circle of 
light which fell before the gates, and, run- 
ning up to them, begin to beat upon them, 
crying: “Marie! Marie!” 

“Tt is a mad woman,” the soldier mut- 
tered, “and here’s another!” But the other 
was a man, 

“Who is this woman?” demanded the 
sentinel, sternly. “Is she a lunatic?” 

“No, she is not a lunatic; she is only 
a mother,” replied Peter. 

He got her home as best he could, and the 
broken household took up its daily life again. 
They knew that nothing could be done for 
Marie; they were not allowed to communi- 
cate with her, and were themselves, they well 
knew, under police surveillance. One signifi- 
cant fact alone told them where to look for 
the author of their calaniity—Colonel Alexis 
Leefovsky’s visits entirely ceased. But he 
waited upon Marie in her prison; she had 
been kept in solitary confinement for a week, 
utterly ignorant as to the charge or charges 
laid against her, whether her family were im- 
plicated, and what her own or their fate was to 
be, when she was one morning conducted to 
the gloomy hall which served as a reception- 
room, and saw Alexis, as he had begged her 
to call him, waiting to receive her. She ran 
up to him, with both hands extended, her 
face beaming with pleasure, and not for a 
moment doubting that he had come to effect 
her release. But a certain change in his 
face and manner struck her; she drew back, 
hurt and startled, and the little outstretched 
hands fell unnoticed at her sides. 

“ Marie,” said Colonel Leefovsky, gravely, 
“T am sorry, very sorry, to meet you in such 
a place as this.” 

“The sorrow is all your own, then,” 
returned Marie, with a gleam of her old 
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playfulness; “for I am glad to meet any- 
body here.” 

“T fear that you will have good cause 
to say so,” said the colunel, sighing, “if you 
continue obdurate.” 

“Continue obdurate?” Ominous words! 
They had spoken of Michael as “hopelessly 
obdurate.” 

“How can I be obdurate, when I don’t 
even know what I have done?” asked Marie, 
the quick tears springing to her eyes. ‘“‘ Do 
tell me, Alexis!” she continued, lifting her 
face with the appealing look of a child, 
“what have I done?” 

“Tt isn’t exactly what you have done,” 
said the colonel, with some embarrassment, 
“but your knowledge of what others have 
done; if you will tell what you know, like 
a good girl, you will be set at liberty at once 
—I can promise you that.” 

“What others have done? What do you 
mean ?” 

“You know perfectly well, Marie, that 
your father is suspected of plotting against 
the Government—” 

“T do not know it,” interrupted Marie. 

“Very well; you know it now, for I tell 
you so. Now, I take a great interest in you 
and your family, and, as soon as I heard of 
your arrest, I determined to try to prevent 
you from sacrificing yourself by any fancied 
scruple in regard to filial duty. Your family 
are suspected—probably no act of yours can 
prevent their being exiled; but you can save 
yourself. Tell freely what you know, and 
you shall go unpunished.” 

“You promise a great deal, Colonel Lee- 
fovsky,” said Marie, coldly. “Have you 
authority for your promises?” 

The colonel hesitated a moment. It 
seemed to him that the prospect of imme- 
diate freedom might bring her to terms and 
save annoying delay in the execution of 
“justice” as he understood it. 

“Yes, I have,” he said at length. “Ifyou 
will frankly and truthfully answer a few 
questions, Marie, I can command that door 
to be opened, and you can go forth at once, 
free.” 

“You mean, colonel, that if I will, like 
Judas, betray my own to death or exile, 
I will be spared to drag out a life of shame 
and remorse as best I may.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Marie; I mean nothing 
of the sort. As I said before, it is not prob- 
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able that anything you can say or do will 
have the slightest effect upon the ultimate 
fate of your family. I simply urge your 
confession as a measure of safety for your- 
self—and me. Cannot you bring yourself 
todo that much forme? Think of the grief 
it would be to me, if you were permanently 
imprisoned or exiled! Oh, for my sake, 
Marie, confess!” He bent toward her, his 
dark eyes shining, his handsome face flushed, 
earnest, and impassioned. 

Marie drew back a step, covering her face 
with her hands. “1 dare not, I dare not!” 
she sobbed. “Would you respect me any 
the more, believe the more in my fidelity, if 
I were to purchase freedom by being false to 
my kindred, just to save you a little pain?” 

“A little pain? Oh, Marie!” 

“Much pain, then; but I have little reason 
—I must say it—little reason, Alexis, to 
think that my fate, whatever it may be, will 
affect you very deeply.” She spoke sadly 
and dispassionately, though her voice was 
choked with sobs, and the baffled colonel felt 
that his hold upon her was loosening. 

Indifferent to her as he really was, he did 
not like to urge his claim to personal con- 
sideration ; further, it was so hard to simulate 
a passion which he did not feel, even with 
the certain prospect of official promotion in 
view as the reward of his zeal in ferreting 
out offenders. 

“T see that you are in an obstinate frame 
of mind to-day,” he said, coldly, after a 
moment’s silence. “ Perhaps another day 
you will be more willing to listen to reason.” 

He turned upon his heel, the great door 
closed after him with a resounding clang, 
and the guard, entering, silently conducted 
Marie back to her cell. She was kept in 
absolute solitude for another week, at the 
end of which time the colonel called again, 
this time being admitted to her cell. She 
was so worn with confinement, so weakened 
by grief and want—for she loathed the 
coarse food which was placed before her, and 
barely ate enough to keep her fainting soul 
and body together—that the colonel would 
have failed to recognize her in any other 
place. She stood looking at him silently, 
while he noted the hollow cheek, the sunken 
eye, the hopeless lassitude which hung like 
a blight over the young figure. 

“You are very much changed, Marie,” he 
said, gravely. 
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“Am I? I have no toilet-accessories here, 
as you see,” with a glance around the bare 
room, “‘so I cannot see how I do look.” 

“But you do not need a glass to tell you 
that you suffer?” 

“No; I suffer.” 

“And still you remain obstinate?” 

“Tf that is what you call being true to my 
people, yes; but will you answer one question 
of mine, Colonel Leefovsky ?” 

“ Possibly.” 

“How is it that none of my family come 
to see me, and yet youcan come? Do they 
know where I am? But they must know; 
Jan saw me brought here. Why do they not 
come to see me?” 

“They are not permitted to come. Polit- 
ical prisoners are never permitted to receive 
visits or letters from their friends. No, 
while you stay here, you are as absolutely 
cut off from your kindred as though the 
grave had already closed over you. Yet I 
presume you are determined to stay?” 

“Yes, God help me! I will stay until the 
grave closes over me, before I will betray my 
family.” 

“You have never been asked to betray 
them. You put a false construction upon 
my request, which is made for your sake 
alone. But I am glad,” with a slow ironical 
glance around the cell, “ that you enjoy your 
seclusion. I observe that it has one recom- 
mend—you get plenty of light. Plenty of 
light,” he repeated, slowly, with a look which 
seemed to measure the height and breadth of 
the window. 

Unable to shake Marie’s resolution, he 
soon withdrew. A few more days dragged 
by so heavily to the poor girl in her solitude, 
with no resource save her own thoughts— 
thoughts which brought no hope of release 
and freedom, but only pictures of the life- 
long imprisonment which had been so many 
times the doom of the political suspect—that 
it seemed to her that her reason must soon 
give way, when one morning her heart gave 
a glad throb as she saw the shaggy head of a 
workman peering in at her window. Here 
was a human being close enough to speak to, 
and no guard in sight! She hurried to the 
window, her eyes sparkling eagerly and a 
question trembling on her lips; but the man, 
whose heavy dull face wore a look of unmis- 
takable compassion, pointed a warning finger 
downward. A guard was standing at the 
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foot of the short ladder, and two other work- 
men stood beside him, holding something 
which looked like a sheet-iron box. This 
they lifted up, dragged up the ladder, and, 
before Marie could comprehend their pur- 
pose, they had fitted it over the window, 
covering it completely and so closely that 
only a narrow streak of daylight showed at 
the bottom; the cell was so dark that she 
could not see the opposite wall, six feet 
away. 

In this terrible prison, she remained for 
ten days longer—ten days which she only 
recognized by the tiny strip of light at the 
bottom of the iron hood. On the morning 
of the eleventh, her cell-door swung open, 
revealing the stern figure of the warden, and 
behind him—a brilliant and striking contrast 
—Alexis. She put up her hands to shield 
her eyes, blinded by the sudden strong 
light. 

“Whew!” whistled Colonel Leefovsky, 
under his breath, “but it is dark in there! 
As I am not a prisoner, warden, will you 
kindly leave the door open while I speak 
with this lady ?” 

After the warden had withdrawn a few 
steps, he turned to Marie, smiling: “ Well, 
my poor Marie, I am bound to help you, in 
spite of yourself. Read this, and then tell 
me if you can think of any reason why you 
should not tell what you know, and so secure 
your release from this horrible hole.” 

He handed her a large sheet of paper, 
closely written; she glanced it over and 
uttered a cry of dismay: 

“My father has confessed? But no, no! 
There is some mistake ; it is not his writing.” 

“Really, Marie, you are too obstinate, 
Could it not have heen written at his dicta- 
tion ?” 

“That is true, Colonel Leefovsky; but it 
is so hard to believe that he has yielded.” 

“Yielded? As to that, there are ways 
enough of making anyone yield; but you 
can see for yourself that this confession is 
voluntary.” 

“T don’t understand—” began Marie, with 
a puzzled look. 

“You understand, I suppose, that he is 
naturally anxious for your restoration to home 
and liberty ?” 

“Oh, yes! such a motive would have had 
more weight with him than anything else on 
earth.” 
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“Very well; now, the only thing remain- 
ing for you to do is to corroborate this 
testimony—or stay: to make sure, perhaps it 
would be better for you to make a separate 
confession. It is a mere matter of form, 
since the Administration has in this, as you 
see, all essential particulars,” said the 
colonel, 

“All that are essential for sending my 
father into exile, I presume you mean. It is 
true that what I can say will not matter now. 
I will answer any questions you wish to ask.” 

““T wish to ask?” retorted the colonel, with 
a reproachful look. ‘“ You speak as though 
I were interested in persecuting you. I am 
only working in your behalf; but I will call 
the warden.” 

Under the careful questioning of the 
warden and two of his aids, Marie told 
clearly and circumstantially all that she 
knew of her father’s opinions, acts, and 
hopes. They could not be called designs, 
since Peter had not got beyond simply 
hoping for a better form of government. 
“He thinks the Tsar and his officers very, 
very cruel,” said innocent Marie, candidly, 
“and that the only way to secure a better 
form of government is by educating the 
people to an appreciation of liberty.” 

“That was the reason, I presume, that he 
and Elizabeth joined the Circle for Self- 
Instruction?” said Colonel Leefovsky, in his 
gentle voice. 

“Oh, yes, that was the reason. Elizabeth 
longed to go to the people, but father could 
not bear to part with her,” answered 
Marie. 

“Your mother and Ivan—do they belong 
to it?” 

“Oh, no; they quite ‘approve, but mother 
has so little time to spare, and, as Ivan is 
going to school, father thought that it might 
take his mind from his studies.” 

“Very thoughtful in your father,” com- 
mented the warden, with a smile. “And 
now, can you give me any idea of the work 
done by the Circle for Self-Instruction, of 
which your father and sister were mem- 
bers?” 

But Marie could only say vaguely that 
it was for the enlightenment of the people; 
the meetings were secret—she had never 
attended one of them. 

“Then you cannot say that they were not 
revolutionary centres?” asked the warden. 
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“T have never heard them spoken’ of as 
such; they were simply for the better educa- 
tion of the people.” 

“To bring them to a just appreciation of 
liberty and a republican form of government, 
and to denounce his gracious Majesty, the 
Tsar—but still, not revolutionary. Go on.” 

Marie was silent; she had no more to tell, 
and only the fact that confession had already 
been wrung from her father could have 
extorted this much from her. She had 
expected; as the colonel promised, immediate 
liberty ; but she was still kept in imprison- 
ment upon some pretext, though the hood 
was removed from the window and she was 
allowed books and better food. 

In a week or so, she was brought out and 
conducted before the Ministry of Justice—to 
be tried, she supposed, though she could not 
imagine what for; later, she found that her 
presence was only required as a witness. 
She cowered in a corner of the witness-stand, 
scarcely daring to lift her eyes, conscious of 
her own changed haggard appearance and of 
the curious observation of those around her, 
when her own name was called: 

“Is the witness, Marie Valdimar, present? 
Stand up, Marie Valdimar!” 

She stood up, with her attentive face 
turned toward the portly member of the 
Third Section, who, calmly assuming the 
position which should have been occupied by 
the prosecuting attorney, read in a clear 
voice Marie’s recent “ confession.” Then he 
turned to her. 

“Marie Valdimar, do you acknowledge 
this to be your full and free confession, with- 
out coercion ?” 

“Without coercion!” Marie thought of 
the midnight seizure by brutal force, of the 
weeks of torturing solitude, of the darkened 
window, of the loathsome food placed before 
her; but, humiliated and abashed, she made 
a slight gesture of assent. 

“That is sufficient; you may sit down. 
You have heard the confession acknowledged 
by the prisoner’s own daughter, your Honor 
—acknowledged to have been given without 
coercion; we have no further testimony to 
offer.” 

He sat down; but Marie, with a sudden 
overmastering terror clutching at her heart, 
still stood, looking wildly around. “The 
prisoner’s own daughter!” Where was the 
prisoner—or prisoners? 
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On the other side of the room, in the 
felons’ dock, sat a little group of four. 
Marie looked at them, and the court-room, 
the lawyers and judges, the silent spectators, 
all seemed to start up phantom-like and 
swing in the gathering darkness around’ and 
around in a wavering circle, slowly—slowly 
—were they sinking into a fathomless abyss 
of oblivion, or was she? She clutched the 
railing in front of her, her eyes starting, her 
figure swaying as if rocked by a strong wind ; 
unconsciously she groaned aloud, again and 
again. Father, mother, Elizabeth, and Ivan 
all looked at her. 

“Sit down!” said the sheriff, pushing her 
rudely back. There was a little commotion 
in the prisoners’ dock; Peter had sprung to 
his feet, but was pushed down again at the 
point of a naked sword. Marie sank back 
into her seat; she did not faint, but sat 
looking at the judge with a stony face and 
a pain at her heart as though a strong 
cruel hand had seized and was crushing it 
in aslowly tightening grasp; her quick brain 
already realized what had happened: There 
was no other testimony—then the confession 
which she had been made to believe her 
father’s was forged, and she had been 
deceived into betraying them! She, who 
would have died gladly, willingly, before 
one of them should be injured—she, who 
was as true to them as Heaven itself, had 
been made to appear as their betrayer! 
Her eyes began to blaze, and a scarlet tinge 
glowed in either wasted cheek. She looked 
around again. 

“Alexis is not here,” she thought, “ but 
I can find him, Oh, yes, I can find him!” 

Her eyes fell again upon the little group. 
Peter sat erect and stern, listening to the 
long-drawn accusation against himself and 
family with an unmoved face, while even 
Avan—haughty little Ivan—cast defiant 
glances at the court. Elizabeth looked as 
usual, save that the expression of quiet 
suffering on her face was intensified: much 
as though a sculptor’s hand should have 
struck the telling lines in a marble face 
deeper—deep enough to speak, in its voice- 
less calm, of unutterable anguish. She 
looked at her mother, who had turned away 
her head after the first glance in her direc- 
tion, and, with eyes fixed steadfastly upon 
the judge, looked at her no more. Her 
mother! Was this hollow-eyed, gray-haired, 
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bent old woman her mother? What had 
become of the rosy dimpled face, the spark- 
ling eyes, the laughing lips, which had 
beamed upon her with so much love and 
pleasure only three months ago? 

“They have broken my mother’s heart,” 
thought Marie, and the tears fell unnoticed 
upon her clasped hands, 

The trial proceeded. 

“If you repent, sir,” said the judge, turn- 
ing to Peter, “you will be recommended to 
official clemency ; otherwise—” 

“T do repent!” cried Peter, springing to 
his feet, “I do repent!” His voice rang to 
the vaulted roof. “God alone knows how 
truly I repent that, having had a chance to 
plunge a dagger into Colonel Leefovsky’s 
heart, I did not do it!” 

The family were exiled, all but Marie, who 
was exempted “on account of her great 
service to the Government.” The father was 
sentenced to ten years of penal servitude, and, 
surviving this, the exile was to continue for 
life. The rest were only exiled, their terms 
extending from five to ten years. By some 
oversight of an opportunity for official cruelty, 
they were not separated, but, almost imme- 
diately after the trial, were started out on 
the great convict-road, on foot, for the penal 
settlement nearly two thousand miles away. 

Marie was set at liberty as soon as the 
trial was concluded. She walked feebly 
home—a long distance, to her weakened 
frame, and not made withott many pauses 
for rest; but she kept on persistently. She 
had a desperate purpose in view, and her 
weakness filled her with impatience. She 
meant to eat and sleep, to gain strength ; 
she must have more strength. She reached 
the old home at last; the little shop was 
empty, as though it had been gutted, but the 
house was undisturbed. She walked slowly 
to the back door and listened, fancying 
that she heard a noise within. She was 
sure of it. A dull feeling of disappointment 
came over her, as she thought of finding 
strangers where she had hoped for solitude. 
She knocked timidly. An ugly scarred face 
peered out. Only faithful Jan! Marie 
looked at him piteously. “Jan! Jan!” she 
said, faintly. Jan closed the door. 

Colonel Leefovsky was so gallant a soldier, 
so admired by the ladies, that it was nothing 
surprising that he should receive a dainty 
little note asking him to meet the writer, 
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a lady, at an obscure little hotel on the 
outskirts of the city. His fair friends sel- 
dom patronized such out-of-the-way places, 
and it was with some hesitation that the 
colonel accepted the invitation; but for the 
phrase “You and I know each other very 
well and have often met,” he probably would 
not have gone at all—even the messenger’s 
description of the lady as “young and 
pretty” would not have induced him to run 
the risk, for it was a risk. He knew himself 
to be not greatly beloved by many of his 
seeming friends, but the chance phrase 
decided him. “It may be Mina van Ger- 
sten,” he thought. “Mina has been long 
away, and we certainly were rather spoony 
on each other before she left. It would 
exactly suit her to appoint a meeting in 
some such place as that; she’s too romantic 
for common sense.” 

Arriving at the hotel, not without some 
trouble in finding it, he was ushered into 
a neat stiff little reception-room, and, on 
sending up his card, was bidden to wait. 
“The lady will be down in a moment.” 
The servant had hardly closed the door 
after uttering these words, when it was again 
opened, and Colonel Leefovsky saw before 


him the white face and blazing eyes of ° 


Marie Valdimar. She advanced slowly 
toward him without a word, her eyes fixed 
upon his. 

“ Marie!” he said, involuntarily lifting his 
hand as if to ward off a blow, “ Marie, I—” 

Marie’s right hand, concealed in the folds 
of her dress, was suddenly raised, something 
flashed brightly in the sunlight, there was 
a sharp report, and Colonel Leefovsky stag- 
gered back, as a pistol-ball neatly clipped off 
the upper half of his left ear; but he recoy- 
ered himself in an instant, and, before Marie 
could fire again, he had wrested the pistol 
from her and was holding her down upon 
the floor with his knee upon her breast. 
But she made no resistance, knowing herself 
to be powerless. The scandalized innkeeper 
came rushing in with a couple of gens- 
darmes, and among them they dragged Marie 
to her feet. 

“ What a shocking thing!” cried the inn- 
keeper, glaring at Marie. “Oh, you wretch, 
what would you have done?” 

“T would have killed him!” said Marie, 
quietly. “I am sorry that I missed, but I'll 
do better next time.” 
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“Tl take care that there shall be no 
‘next time,’” said the colonel, wiping the 
blood from his face. 

The morning was bitterly cold, with a 
heavy fog rolling in from seaward, and the 
guards, who had been kept waiting beside 
the long line of convicts—chained and 
manacled like so many wild beasts—swore 
roundly at the delay and at each other as 
they stamped about, trying to keep warm, 
and wondering profanely if they were not 
to breakfast before reaching the next station, 
ten miles distant. They were waiting for 
some papers—a sort of official clearance-bill 
—and, as the day advanced, a crowd began 
to collect to see the prisoners off. The 
guards, meeting an acquaintance now and 
then, relaxed a little of their vigilance. It 
was then that a man, who had been stand- 
ing quietly in the freezing air since three 
or four o’clock in the morning, began edging 
his way toward one of the convicts, upon 
whom his eyes had been steadily fixed; 
apparently he saw nothing else. One of 
the bustling officials glanced at him and 
remarked to a comrade: “ There’s a gallows- 
bird for you; he ought to be shoved off with 
the rest.” His square Teutonic face, pinched 
and blue with the cold and originally ugly, 
was rendered hideous by a livid scar which 
stretched straight across his face, almost 
from ear to ear. He kept his post with 
silent persistence, never moving except to 
edge a little closer, as opportunity offered, 
to the one person whom he saw to the 
exclusion of everything else; at last, he was 
close beside her, and, lifting her dull eyes, 
she saw him. He stood beside her—the last 
association with her happy girlhood, the one 
familiar though not the only pitying face 
in all the gazing crowd, the last link between 
herself and her ruined home. She lifted her 
manacled hands with a sudden heart-rending 
terrible cry. 

“March! March!” was the order given, 
and the long sad line fell into step; the 
bitter wind whistled mockingly behind them 
as they turned toward the great snow-covered 
steppes, hundreds of miles of which must be 
traversed before they reached their journey’s 
end. What did the journey matter to Marie? 
She could see them and tell them the truth. 
What mattered it that she was sentenced for 
life? Her life would not be long. 

[THE END.] 
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<*T is probable that 

# those much-dis- 

cussed prehistoric 

ancestors of ours 

employed their 

hands as_ substi- 

tutes for cups un- 

til the use of shells 

and gourds sug- 

gested itself to 

their dawning faculties. When 

the art of pottery began in some 

form to be cultivated is beyond 

the reach of archeologists to 

discover, but very likely it dates 

away off to the era in which 

human intelligence became 

sufficiently developed to note 

the fact that marks made in 

wet clay remained there after 

it had hardened through expos- 
ure to the sun. 

No matter how far back we go in history, 
the potter’s craft and that of workers in 
bronze and metals are found to have been 
exercised. The ancient Egyptians likened 
the Creator to a potter who fashioned his 
clay on a wheel and was both the author 
and destroyer of mortals. The Assyrians, 
whose empire was founded about a century 
later, possessed bronze cups wrought in a 
marvelous fashion and embossed with figures 
of men, winged animals, and strange myth- 
ical beasts of various sorts. Many such 
cups are to-day in the British Museum, 
having made part of the interesting relics 
discovered by Mr. Layard during his memor- 
able excavations among the ruins of Nineveh. 

In Exodus and Numbers, we find mention 
of similar drinking-vessels, and it will be 
remembered that Joseph had a metal cup 
which served for divination. Such cups 
appear to have been common among the 
Ezyptians, though it is not known what 
liquid was employed for foretelling the 
future. It is odd to reflect that the old 
wives’ habit, preserved even to our day, 
of telling fortunes by the grounds left in 
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a tea-cup, can claim an origin so remote and 
boast kinship with a religious rite. 

Those ancient Egyptian and Assyrian 
drinking-cups were rather like very deep 
saucers; and the shape is still common all 
over the Orient, where even yet change is 
a word that scarcely has a significance. 
Persia has preserved this form from remote 
days, and one not dissimilar was a favorite 
among the Greeks; theirs closely resembles 
our modern shallow tea-cup, minus the foot. 

When we reach the Romans, we meet 
with cups fashioned of every possible mate- 
rial, and their shapes were simply legion. 
It was the custom to have wine brought to 
the table in the receptacles in which it was 
kept; these were either large bottles of glass 
or leather, or earthen vessels with pointed 
ends, termed amphore. As these vessels 
could not stand upright, the wine was 
emptied into a great bowl called a crater, 
into which water was then poured, as none 
of the Roman wines would appear to have 
been drunk without dilution. 

From this bowl, the liquid was poured into 
cups which among ordinary folk were of 
glass, wood, or terra-cotta; but the wealthy 
patricians had them of amber, brass, silver, 
and gold, engraved in wonderful bas-reliefs. 
They had too cups of valuable woods 
exquisitely carved, having also silver orna- 
mentations which could be taken off at will. 
It was a common practice among the rich 
to offer each guest a drinking-cup as a 
present, at the close of a feast; and often, 
in such cases, valuable rings or precious 
gems were attached to the handle. I think 
the most beautiful among the cups preserved 
from those by-gone days are those made of 
amethyst, or the Chinese agate with its rich 
prismatic tints somehow caught countless 
ages ago when it was a liquid suddenly 
consolidated by subterranean heat. 

When, after more than three centuries 
of dominion over Britain in the early cent- 
uries of Christianity, fierce home dissension 
and decaying power forced Rome to with- 
draw its legions from that island, the 
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imperial tyrant was succeeded by the 
Teutons or Saxons, a race much ruder in 
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manners and with very crude ideas of 
luxury. 

The new conquerors carried with them 
horns and cups useful enough, but valueless 
as treasures; and they soon began to copy 
the table-plate left behind by the departed 
invaders. In early Saxon graves, articles in 
this borrowed style are found, usually of 
bronze or richly gilt copper; but the gener- 
ality of the cups are of wood, though some 
of them have silver rims and are bound 
with silver hoops. 

The horns of animals were employed for 
drinking- purposes, by the descendants of 
the early Saxons. In his interesting work, 
“Homes of Other Days,” Thomas Wright 
remarks that “the drinking-horn was in 
common use among the Anglo-Saxons.” He 
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valuable, as he left it to the Abbey of 
Croyland in order that “the elder monks 
might drink from it on festivals, and in their 
benedictions sometimes remember the soul 
of the giver.” 

The hooped cup, “by which every man 
was to measure his draught,” lasted a long 
while in England. Shakespeare makes Jack 
Cade promise his companions that, when he 
comes into power, “the three-hooped cup 
shall have ten hoops, and seven half-penny 
loaves shall be sold for a penny.” 

Tankards as well as cups were in use 
among the Romans, and later, among the 
Saxons. The one represented in the illus- 
tration belongs to the early part of the 
Middle Ages and is a splendid specimen of 
workmanship. It is of great size, made of 
burnished copper and lined with silver. The 
ornamentations are especially fine; there are 
three engravings of mythological subjects: 
one of a river-goddess clasping an inverted 
trident and holding a vessel under her arm, 
from which water is pouring; above the 
figure is a goose standing among the sedge; 
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mentions one belonging to Witlaf, a king and the mouth of a fish issuing from seas 
of Mercia, which must have been very weed forms part of the handle. 
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In medizval days, both in England and 
among the Latin races, salt-cellars became 
table-ornaments of great importance. This 
may in part have arisen from the fact that 
at that era the gentry and their servitors 
dined at the same table, and the salt-cellar 
marked the dividing line between. 

Salt on the table was also a sign of good 
luck, and from the most remote times it was 
considered the emblem of incorruption, and 
was employed alike by Egyptians, Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, in their sacrifices. It 
is from the latter nation we get the super- 
stition that the spilling of salt brings ill 
fortune, 

A few years ago, a wonderful silver salt- 
cellar was sold at an auction in London, for 
two hundred and twenty pounds—about 
eleven hundred dollars of our money, The 
auctioneer informed me that he had bought 
it a good while before, in the town of Exeter, 
for five pounds; it of course belonged to 
some person who had no idea of its value. 
It was made in the shape of a bell and was a 
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quarter of a yard in height, divided into 
three tiers, with an elaborately wrought band 
about each tier. 

The salt-cellar given in the illustration is 
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supposed to have belonged to Charles I, 
owing to the form of the crown. Its shape 
resembles the Tower of London, and it is 
made of silver and gold and decorated with 
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costly jewels. It is altogether a unique and 
very valuable specimen. 

Both in the Middle Ages and in our own 
era, porcelain holds a rank equal to that of 
the most precious metals, for table furniture 
and decorations. For many centuries, the 
Chinese justly claimed pre-eminence in this 
branch of the ceramic art; within the last 
hundred and fifty years however, countries 
in Europe have, according to the taste of the 
Western world, surpassed the greatest tri- 
umphs of the Mongolians. The first white- 
china factory was established at Dresden in 
1700, and the fame of the porcelain of that 
city is world-wide. English and French 
china has long been made of a composition 
of clay and flint which fairly vies with the 
marvelous kaolin—a species of white clay 
found only in a certain mountain—whose 
delicacy and brilliancy so long enabled the 
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Chinese to retain their supremacy in the 
manufacture of porcelain. The Sevres china 
of France and the numerous fine sorts made 
in England are too well known to need 
special mention. 

Ever since the World’s Fair in 1876, 
the china craze has been so wide-spread 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
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land, and such scores of books have been 
written on the subject, that there would be 
literally nothing fresh to relate. The very 
school-girls can discuss learnedly on ceramics, 
and pick out a valuable specimen of china 
at a glance, and name not only the country 
in which it was made, but give its special 
appellation and the approximate date of its 
production. 
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But, though I cannot hope to tell any- 
thing new, and so modestly refrain from 
entering into further details, I think the 
illustrations of the preceding vases are well 
worth looking at. Indeed, I will go so far 
as to say that I fancy my readers have 
never seen finer specimens of the three 
different kinds of china, even in the gal- 
leries of Europe. 

The hexagonal vase is of Old Worcester, 
and is a triumph of art in every respect; it 
possesses an added interest from the fact 
that it is said 1o have once belonged to Lady 
Hester Stanhope. To my taste, the Wedg- 
wood vase is especially beautiful—Flaxman 
never drew a more graceful and effective 
design. 

Among the most highly prized English 
china is the so-called Doulton ivory porce- 
lain. The large vase represented is a model 
of this particular work. The porcelain is 
soft and delicate as ivory itself, and the vase 
is covered with an elaborate tracery of flowers 
and leaves exquisite in form and color. 

In the South of France, as well as in 
Italy, Corsica, and Dalmatia, the converting 
of gourds into drinking- vessels, water- 
bottles, powder-horns, and various other 
useful or ornamental articles, has long been 
a flourishing branch of trade. The process 
is not at all difficult, and could without 
difficulty be attempted by any person with 
a taste for painting. The bottle and pear- 
shaped varieties are the gourds usually 
selected for the purpose. 

When the gourds are perfectly ripe, those 
of suitable shape and without blemish are 
selected, and the outer skin scraped off. 
They are then dried, either in the sun or 
in a gently heated oven, being placed on 
a wooden board or tin tray which has been 
covered with a layer of sand. During the 
drying process, the position of the gourds 
ought to be frequently altered. When thor- 
oughly dry, the seeds and the core are 
shaken out through a small hole in the top, 
or removed with a wire loop. The gourds 
are then ready for surface-ornamentation, 
of which our illustrations show some charac- 
teristic and striking examples. 

The Dalmatian drinking-cup and the 
Italian water-bottle are decorated in the 
same way. The design is first traced on 
the surface with a pen and India-ink, and 
then filled in with oil-colors in red and 
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gold-brown. When these are dry, the whole 
is covered with a coat of French varnish. 
The Corsican water-bottle and the pow- 
der-flask are somewhat differently treated. 
First, the surface must be oiled; and, 
when this has been so thoroughly done that 
there can be no danger of the lines breaking 
out, the ornamentation is slightly cut or 
scratched on the surface. The whole is then 
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rubbed over with a mixture of lamp-black 
and oil, which sinks into the engraved lines 
and brings them out in a most effective 
manner. 

Specimens of this sort of work are rare in 
America, and they are so exceedingly quaint 
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and pretty that they invariably excite the 
admiration of all beholders. I have given 
directions for the process, because it has oc- 
curred to me that women with artistic tastes 
might find a source of profit in the accom- 
plishment. 


POW DER-FLASK. 
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CHAPTER X. 
S}HAT is the man—that is 
Jobn Arthur.” 
As the woman 
nounced these words, 
a shiver ran through 
the crowd, low excla- 
mations could be heard, 
and the persons nearest 
us retreated a little. 
Mrs. Milton sobbed 


pro- 


aloud, while James Hornby waved his hand 
commandingly toward Doctor Arthur, as if 
ordering an evil spirit aside. 

I thought then, as I still think, that my 
cotsin voluntarily or involuntarily made 
some sign when he reached the spot where 
my husband and I were standing, which 


warned his companion who we were. 

The procession filed down the steps in 
the clergyman’s wake, and entered the 
cemetery at the back of the church. The 
Episcopal burial-service was read, and the 
coffin lowered into the grave; during the 
service, John and I stood quite alone on the 
outskirts of the throng. 

“Shall we go now?’ he asked me, as the 
men began to shovel in the earth. 

Just then, James spoke to Mrs. Milton, 
and they moved on, Squire Leonard and 
Doctor Nash walking just behind. The 
people separated to let them pass; I saw 
James look round, then he swerved a little 
to the left, so that their course was full 
in our direction. He stopped when close 
to us—the crowd stopped too. 

“Mrs. Milton, you recognize that man?” 
he asked, in his deep voice. 

“Yes, [ do,” she sobbed, and, nervously 
shaking her handkerchief at John, added in 
a shrill treble: “I know you—you are altered 
with that beard, but I know you! I knew 
you in California, when you ran away from 
that poor creature we’ve just buried yonder.” 
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John’s arm tightly pressed my hand as it 
rested in his, but 1 did not need that sign 
of warning and encouragement. I felt per- 
fectly calm—not a pulse quickened, not a 
quiver shook my nerves, 

“And yet, madam, this is the first time 
I have ever met you,” my husband answered, 
quietly. 

“T saw you again, a few weeks ago, in 
Cincinnati! You came into a shop with that 
unfortunate girl there, and I heard somebody 
call you Doctor Arthur!” she gasped. 

“Ah, then it was the similarity of name, 
not my appearance, which attracted your 
attention—you did not recognize me!” 

Mrs. Milton hesitated, and John repeated: 
“You did not recognize me !” 

“Are you trying to browbeat this lady, 
sir?” demanded James. 

“The moment I heard the name, I knew 
who you were!” the little woman cried, in 
a sort of dogged desperation. 

“That is, the name made you fancy you 
knew,” persisted John, with the same quiet 
steadiness, 

“So you will try to browbeat her!” James 
exclaimed. 

An angry murmur ran through the crowd, 
always an excitable one in that region; but 
the clergyman, who had drawn near, lifted 
his hand, saying: 

“Hush! hush!” 

All was still again, and my husband said 
slowly and distinctly : 

“T have nothing more to ask. Mrs, Mil- 
ton admits that it was my name, not me, 
that she recognized.” 

“T can swear to your being the man! 
You are—you are! You can’t frighten me 
out of my memory! You are John Arthur, 
and you were her husband!” Mrs. Milton 
moaned, pointing to the grave. 

“This is not the place or time for expla- 
nations,” the minister said, hurriedly. 
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“Nor should I have attempted any, sir, 
had they not been forced on me,” John 

replied. “Since I am publicly addressed, 

I must answer. This lady did not know 

me, that is plain—my name is the founda- 

tion of her error.” 

“Tt isn’t—it isn’t; I can swear—I am 
ready to!” Mrs. Milton cried; but she was 
growing so hysterical that James yielded to 
some hasty low-toned expostulation from 
Doctor Nash, and led her on to the wagon, 
which drove off in the direction of my 
mother’s house. 

“Come, Amy,” my husband said, softly ; 
and we passed on through the crowd, which 
stared at us with unsympathizing or angry 
eyes. 

At the gate, a few persons stopped and 
spoke to both, but these were nearly all of 
the humbler class of my husband’s patients ; 
scarcely one among our equals, those whom 
I had known since I was a child, offered a 
greeting. 

We walked arm in arm up the village 
street, and reached the entrance to our home. 

“This is very, very hard on you, my poor 
child,” said my husband, as we passed along 
the avenue. 

“Oh, John, what can they do?” I asked, 
growing frightened for the first time. “They 
can’t arrest you—” 

“Not since that poor lady is dead,” he 
replied, when I stopped, unable to finish my 
sentence; “but they can persecute and tor- 
ment us. We shall be completely ostracized 
until the matter is cleared up. Do you think 
you can bear it? Would you rather go away 
for a while?” 

“And have them say you were afraid? 
Never!” I cried. “I would not stir if they 
stoned us—if they burned the house over our 
heads !” 

“My brave, brave girl! And it won’t be 
long that we shall have to endure this 
trouble.” 

“ What are you going to do, John?” 

“T shall telegraph to a couple of well- 
known men in San Francisco; Nash used to 
be acquainted with one of them—a Doctor 

Everett.” 

“And their evidence will be sufficient to 
settle the matter?” I asked. 

“Yes; they both knew me well—were 
acquainted with my place of residence, my 
habits, everything about my daily life. I 
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shall ask them to telegraph that satisfactory 
proofs will be sent, and their affidavits can 
come by mail. The telegraphing will take a 
little time, because the nearest direct point 
of communication with San Francisco is 
Gallipolis.” 

“ How shall you manage?” 

“Mark Warner is going down on the boat 
to-night; he kindly asked if there was any- 
thing he could do. He is a sensible fellow, 
too, and will make no mistakes.” . 

“Oh, John, we might have done this at 
once !” 

“Tt did not seem necessary,”’ he answered ; 
“T was confident that, when Mrs. Milton had 
an opportunity really to see and talk with 
me, she would perceive her mistake.” 

“Oh, she saw and heard what James 
Hornby told her to!” I cried, impatiently. 
“She is the sort of woman whom any person 
she trusted could make believe white was 
black without the slightest difficulty.” 

John smiled again at my energetic asser- 
tion as he said: 

“There are some patients I must visit, 
dear; but I will not be gone any longer than 
I can help. I don’t want to leave you alone 
to-day.” 

“T shall get on very well—and you musv 
see Mark Warner, too; do that first,” I urged. 

“He is to call here later. What a head 
for remembering everything the small woman 
has!” John said, trying to speak playfully, 
though his sad eyes were so full of tender- 
ness that mine filled with tears as I looked 
into them. 

CHAPTER XI. 

I HAD tried to appear composed, 1n order 
not to distress my husband ; when 1} was left 
alone, I broke down fora while, though my 
suffering was caused by the thought of the 
wrong and misrepresentation so unjustly 
heaped on his head. 

He came back sooner than I expected; the 
reason for his return proved that our ostra- 
cism had actually begun. 

“T was told at almost every house that my 
services were not required,” John explained ; 
“my patients had sent over to the Corners 
for Doctor Jackson to attend them.” _ 

This place was a little hamlet about a mile 
off, which could not even boast a more dis- 
tinctive appellation than “the Corners,” and 

its medical practitioner was a man of very 
limited knowledge and still less ability. 
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“The crazy creatures! But they can’t get 
on without you!” I said, in mingled pity and 
indignation. 

“It appears they think they can, at all 
events,” John replied, with a smile, while he 
patted my shoulder as a warning not to lose 
patience. “It was actually amusing, to hear 
the excuses made—several persons declared 
they had heard I meant to give up my 
practice at once.” 

“Why, John, that wretched Doctor Jack- 
son will make all sorts of dreadful blunders,” 
I said. “Everybody knows, too, that he 
drinks; people can’t trust to him!” 

“No, no; they don’t mean to, for any 
length of time, my dear,” John rejoined; 
“they expect to have a new physician. Mrs, 
Thomas told me that a proposal had been 
made to young Doctor Henderson, of May- 
ville, to try his luck here.” 

Mark Warner’s opportune arrival changed 
somewhat the current of our thoughts and 
conversation. He was a quick intelligent 
young fellow, understood readily enough 
all John’s instructions, and put a cordial 
good-will into the matter, also, which was of 
itself a kind of encouragement. He went 


away, promising to send the telegrams early 


the next morning, and I was able to think 
that John’s justification would be only a 
matter of time. 

The day passed, and we kept more cheerful 
than I fancy most persons would have been 
able to do under similar circumstances; we 
were supported, too, by that great love whose 
might only strengthened and broadened with 
this demand upon its powers. 

We had a number of visitors; but, with 
the exception of Mr. Lane, the Methodist 
minister, his wife and sister, they were all 
poor and ignorant men and women whose 
hearts my husband had won by his kindness 
during the epidemic which had first brought 
him to the village. 

“Amy,” John said to me, when we were 
alone again, “ you must be prepared for fresh 
developments. I feel sure there is some 
decided step in contemplation. Your cousin 
is at the bottom of it; but either Mr. Lane 
and the rest don’t know what it is, or did not 
choose to tell.” 

The next morning brought the disclosures 
—worse, far, than the unsettled fears which 
had troubied my mind. 

John had ordered his horse saddled, in 
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order to go up Yellow Creek, along which 
he had numerous patients, by whom his 
visits would possibly be better received than 
they had been in the village. I was busy in 
the store-room, and the striking of the clock 
reminded me to wonder that John had not 
called me to say good-bye. 

“Has Uncle Jack brought the doctor’s 
horse?” I asked Ruby,. as she entered. 

“Yes’m,” the girl answered, looking odd 
and scared; “but Marse John he’s talking 
with Squire Leonard and the new constable, 
that thar Mr. Briggs, in the porch.” 

“ Just wipe up this flour I have spilled— 
Ill be back in a minute,” I said, and went 
out. 

My heart beat so rapidly that I could 
scarcely breathe; but, when I neared the 
hall-doors, it seemed to stand still. John 
saw me as I reached the porch, and beckoned ; 
he was pale, but very calm. The old Squire 
looked troubled as he stepped forward with 
a hasty greeting, while the constable shuffled 
back a few steps and became intently inter- 
ested in a bird’s nest in the trumpet-vine. 

“Good morning,” the Squire said, hold- 
ing out his hand; “I hope you're pretty 
well.” 

“Thank you,” I replied, coldly, and hesi- 
tating sufficiently, before I gave him the tips 
of my fingers, to bring an extra shade of 
color into his florid face. 

“Amy,” my husband said, “I am sorry to 
have you distressed, but Squire Leonard tells 
me that he has a warrant for my arrest.” 

“T don’t well see how that can be,” I 
observed. “Is this another cousinly atten- 
tion on James Hornby’s part?” 

“No, no!” put in the Squire, quickly. 
“T thought I’d step up with Mr. Briggs 
before he acted on the warrant, and explain. 
I can’t help myself, you see; I must fulfill 
the law.” 

“John,” I said, “don’t keep me in sus- 
pense !” 

“My dear, it seems that unfortunate lady 
had the Squire make out a warrant before 
she came to our house; and now James 
Hornby, as your nearest male relative, 
insisted that it should be served.” 

“That’s the way,” the Squire added. 
“T kept the matter to myself when the 
lady died so suddenly—or, at least, I only 
consulted with Doctor Nash and a few 
others. But, since Mrs. Milton is ready 
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to swear, and your cousin means to act, 
why, ’m bound—” 

“John, can this infamous thing be done?” 
I interrupted. 

“T believe it is legal enough; your cousin 
acts in what he calls your interests.” 

“Against my will? He can bring trouble 
and evil report on me by doing this, and we 
are powerless to help ourselves?” I demanded, 
hotly. 

“You see,” interposed the Squire, “your 
cousin expects—and, as I understand it, 
your mother does too—that now you’ll— 
you'll leaye the doctor, as they wished at 
first—” 

I did not stop for him to finish; I turned 
to my husband again, asking: 

“What can they do, John?” 

“T shall be obliged to give bail for my 
appearance at the next term of court,” John 
said. “I must go down with the Squire to 


his office to take the preliminary steps, then 
we shall ride up to Mayville; the matter 
must go before the magistrates there.” 

“T will come to the office presently,” 
I said; “I must see my mother now.” 

I put my arms about my husband’s neck 
and kissed him; he smiled approval of my 


composure through the pain—all for me— 
which dimmed his eyes. But, if he had 
feared that I might break down in the least, 
he was mistaken—I should not even flinch, 
where any human gaze could see me. 

After the three descended the steps, I ran 
into the hall, took my hat, and set out 
through the orchard at a quick pace, filled 
with a storm of indignation which over- 
powered every other feeling. 

As I approached the house, I could look 
directly into the apartment in which my 
mother habitually spent the morning. She 
was sitting in her accustomed corner; James 
stood at an open window, and Mrs. Milton 
sat close by—I was sure they both saw me. 

I crossed the porch and entered the room. 
Before I could speak, my mother called : 

“Daughter, you have come; I wish you 
had done so before, but this house is open 
to you.” 

“T have come,” I said, “to learn from 
your own lips if what I have heard is true.” 

“Ah,” sighed James, “I fear no penitent 
spirit has brought you.” 

“T want to know, mother, if it is possible 
you are countenancing that man in his 
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and ruin her life?” I continued, rapidly. 

“Tf the Lord chooses me as the humble 
instrument for punishing a hardened sinner, 
your mother, like myself, must accept the 
burden, grievous as it may be,” James said, 
not pharisaically, but with the grim com- 
posure and authority which an old Cov- 
enanter might have displayed under similar 
circumstances, 

I did not even glance toward him, but 
again addressed the rigid figure in the great 
arm-chair.. 

“Mother,” I cried, “I insist on your 
answering me. Have you no natural feeling 
for your child? Have you no care for the 
good name of your dead husband’s daugh- 
ter?” 

The cold gray eyes met mine unwaver- 
ingly; not a line of the stern face softened; 
the voice which replied to my passionate 
pleading might have come from a figure 
of stone. 

“Who am I, to rebel against the Lord’s 
will?” she said, slowly. “‘ Daughter, months 
ago I foresaw and told you that your 
wicked rebellion would receive punishment. 
I entreated that the retribution might be 
spared, but I was warned in the- night- 
visions that my prayer could not be granted. 
The punishment is terrible; and I, though 
innocent, must bear my part. Shame and 
disgrace have fallen on this house; you 
brought it, but I shall not send you hence.” 

“Tf you persist in this horrible wicked- 
ness,” I cried, “I would sooner beg my 
bread—die in the alms-house—than let this 
roof shelter me for a single night.” 

“Blind and hardened—hopelessly hard- 
ened!” groaned James, and his groan was 
echoed by Mrs. Milton; but my mother sat 
upright and immovable. 

“And you are perjuring yourself,” I said, 
turning on the little woman so suddenly that 
she shrank down in her chair in fright; 
“you don’t mean to, but it is perjury! 
Because my husband bears the same name 
as the man who deserted your friend— 
perhaps because of some chance likeness— 
you let your desire to avenge the wrongs 
of the dead lead you into crime!” 

“Oh! Oh! I mustn’t be talked to like 
this!” she moaned. 

“You admitted you were in doubt—why 
not give us the benefit of it, as well as to 
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fling it in on the side of vengeance?” I con- 
tinued. ‘“Think—think: it is not my hus- 
band you are injuring so much as me. I am 
a woman—you might better murder me 
outright than take away my good name.” 

“Oh, I can’t bear this—she calls me 
a murderer!” sobbed the little woman. 
“It’s not my fault—that man is the one 
I knew in California; I will swear to it— 
I must! I don’t want to hurt you—l’m 
sorry for you; so will everybody be, if 
you'll only leave that wicked wretch and 
come back to your mother.” 

“There is still time, daughter! Come! 
Come!” my mother pleaded, with a sudden 
softness in her voice. 

“You will be pitied, not blamed, Amy, 
except for having at the first defied your 
relatives,” added James. “This man must 
meet the punishment he merits.” 

Still deaf to his voice and blind to his 
presence, I went on: 

“Mother, if you had only waited! My 
husband’s innocence will be established in 
a few days; but you know that evil report, 
however thoroughly proved false, is hard 
to kill. Only wait—wait! We have tele- 
graphed to San Francisco for evidence.” 

“To whom?” Mrs. Milton asked, quickly 
lifting her face, which she had hidden in 
her handkerchief. 

“To Mr. Joseph Hardman, a banker, and 
Doctor Everett—” 

“They’ve both been dead over a year,” 
broke in Mrs. Milton. 

“Another proof of the man’s wickedness, 
Amy,” said James; “he only pretended to 
send, in order to deceive you a little longer.” 

“Tf they are dead, there will be others 
who can swear that they knew him, mother,” 
I urged. 

“They mightn’t have known he was mar- 
ried,” said Mrs. Milton; “I found afterward 
that few folks did. His wife staid shut up 
at home, and so did I, having just lost my 
husband.” 

“Amy,” pursued my cousin, “ you see how 
every straw you snatch at breaks in your 
grasp. Don’t fight against the truth any 
longer. Submit—take up your burden; 
it may yet be blessed to you.” 

“Mother, listen to me!” I cried, still 
appearing neither to see nor hear James. 
“Tt is your child pleading with you for more 
than her life—for her honor! Let this 
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matter drop; give us time, and everything 
will be made clear.” 

I threw myself on my knees and caught 
her hands; she began to weep, and I saw 
her lips move—she was praying. 

“Mother, as you believe in God—as you 
hope for mercy !” 

She freed her hands, though’ not ungently, 
pushed back her chair, and looked at me, 
gray and cold again. 

“When you show signs of repentance, 
you can call on Him—He will not hear 
before,” she said. 

“Your mother can do nothing,” James 
added; “even if she had the wish to go 
against her conscience, she is powerless.” 

“Oh, the case would fall through, if you 
didn’t push it,’ Mrs. Milton exclaimed, in 
a tremulous tone, which showed that at least 
her womanly feelings were touched by my 
appeal. 

“And leave her daughter to this evil man?” 
cried my cousin, in his most terrible voice. 

“James is right,” said my mother. “Amy, 
add no more: I cannot see my child live in 
open disgrace, while human law can protect 
her from her own willful sinful blindness.” 


I rose, stunned and dazed; I heard my 
voice, strange and unnatural, say drearily: 


“God help me! 
longer!” 

Then I turned and fled; if I had staid an 
instant longer, I think I should have gone 
mad. 


I have no mother any 


CHAPTER XII. 

My mother’s house stood near a road 
which led from the hills and joined the 
turnpike at some distance below the village, 
so that I had rather a long walk before me. 

Once out of sight and earshot, I was 
forced to sit down for a while and collect 
my strength; but the remembrance of what 
awaited my husband soon banished the 
numbing despair which had overpowered 
my rerves, and I rose and hurried on. 
I was outwardly calm enough by the time 
I reached Squire Leonard’s office, in which 
I found Doctor Nash, who greeted me with 
a face of pity that only rendered me colder 
and perhaps more defiant. 

My husband and the Squire were occu- 
pied in the back room, while Briggs, the 
constable, lounged in the doorway between 
the two apartments and chewed lazily at 
a wisp of straw. 
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“They’ll be out soon,” the doctor said, 
in a sepulchral voice, which I suppose he 
considered suitable to the occasion—the 
voice in which he always spoke when there 
was death in a house. 

I remembered what John had said about 
the necessity for finding bail, and I abruptly 
asked the old gentleman if I could act. 

“ T—I don’t think that in this State a wife 
can go bail for her husband,” he answered, 
hesitatingly. 

“T thought you all expected to prove that 
I am not Doctor Arthur’s wife?” I said, in a 
tone under which my listener winced. 

“Amy,” he rejoined, angrily, “you 
shouldn’t set your friends against you; 
you will need all the support they can give 
you.” 

“My husband’s friends are mine—no other 
man or woman can be my friend,” I inter- 
rupted. “But it is useless for us to argue, 
Doctor Nash. Will you do something for 
us? Will you go bail in my place?” 

“T can’t do it, Amy; I can’t, indeed,” he 
replied. “Ihave given my word. You have 
no idea, poor child, how strong the feeling is 
against Arthur in the neighborhood. At a 
meeting we held Saturday night, we all 


agreed that not one of us would lift a finger 
to help him in any way.” 
“And you and the rest call yourselves 


men!” I exclaimed. “Oh, stand back—let 
me go out! I can’t breathe the same air 
with you—it chokes me!” 

As I reached the door, I heard my husband 
speak my name; I waited on the threshold 
till he reached my side. 

“Wife,” he said, “ please tell Uncle Jack 
to bring my horse down here. Mr. Briggs 
and I are going to Mayville; you mustn’t be 
troubled if I’m not back till late.” 

There were some men and boys hanging 
about the house; I kissed him before them 
all, and walked away. When I reached 
home, I found the old servant waiting, with 
Selim in readiness. 

“Uncle Jack,” I said, “saddle Whitefoot 
for me; the doctor and J are going to May- 
ville. Be as quick as you can.” 

By the time I had put on my riding-habit 
and given Ruby some necessary orders, my 
horse was saddled, and I rode back to the 
village, followed by Uncle Jack, leading 
Selim. 

John was standing in the door of the 
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Squire’s office; he only smiled when ke saw, 
me—lI think my resolve did not surprise him, 

We rode up the street, Mr. Briggs ambling 
behind on a remarkable mouse-colored beast, 
which seemed to have been begun as some 
nondescript sort of animal, and only con- 
verted into a horse at a late stage of develop- 
ment. I remember thinking this at the time 
in a vague way, just as I noticed the curious 
spectators at doors and windows as we passed, 

The interview with my mother had left me 
so dazed that for a while nothing seemed 
real; it appeared so incredible that any 
woman could be convinced it was her duty to 
behave as she had done, that it took both 
significance and actuality away from all 
things. 

We had a ride of eight miles to the ram- 
bling cheerless old county-town, and, long 
before we reached it, John’s dear words had 
restored me quite to myself. Our appearance 
was the signal for a subdued excitement, 
which showed that the whole story was as 
well known there as in our immediate neigh- 
borhood. Let me hasten to add, however, 
that my husband and I received every kindly 
attention in several quarters in which the 
slightness of acquaintance rendered the sym- 
pathy as gratifying as the moral support was 
made satisfactory by the worldly position of 
the bestowers. 

Bail was procured without any difficulty; 
indeed, two prominent gentlemen offered 
their assistance in the most friendly manner, 
and the necessary proceedings were soon 
completed. 

My husband retained the services of 
Lawyer Pearson, a man well known through- 
out the State, and whose goodness, as well as 
that of his sweet little wife, I shall never 
forget. 

Before bed-time, we were at home again, 
and our changed life began—as unlike any- 
thing belonging to our previous experience 
as if we had been suddenly flung into a new 
world. 

We received confirmation of the news Mrs. 
Milton had given me: both the men to whom 
John had telegraphed were dead. 

Although he had lived exceedingly retired 
while in San Francisco, not making a dozen 
acquaintances in the whole town, there were 
persons who could testify to the fact that he 
was not married, certify to his place of resi- 
dence, and afford other satisfactory proofs; 
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but these matters could not be arranged by 
telegraph. Somebody must go to California, 
and we had decided to ask the lawyer whom 
John had employed to send one of his clerks, 
when we were unexpectedly granted a most 
generous and efficient ally in our dilemma. 

An old friend of mine—Will Philbrick— 
came on from St. Louis to visit a relative in 
the village. He hastened to our house, and 
was more than kind and sympathetic to my 
husband. Like James Hornby, he had once 
wanted to marry me; but, so far from show- 
ing any prejudice against John on that 
account, he declared that the man whom I 
had selected to be the nearest and dearest to 
me must be worthy of esteem, and he wanted 
to call him friend. 

He was going on business away out toward 
California, and he offered to continue his 
journey as far as San Francisco, promising 
that, if John would put his interests in his 
hands, they should “be carefully and thor- 
oughly attended to. He shortened his stay 
in order to start the sooner, taking with him, 
you may be sure, the thanks of two grateful 
hearts. 

My husband advertised widely for the 
missing John Arthur, stating the fact of his 
wife’s death and the trouble caused by his 
disappearance; and, as the journals in dif- 
ferent cities began freely to copy the accounts 
of the affair from our county papers, we were 
able to feel that everything possible was 
being done. 

I had few visits; a little knot of acquaint- 
ances still clung to us, but their society 
brought me slight satisfaction, because I 
could not put aside misgivings that their 
behavior rose from sympathy where I was 
concerned, rather than from belief in my 
husband’s innocence. 

As for the neighborhood in general, I think 
it condemned me more severely than John; 
certainly this was the case with the feminine 
portion, as I speedily had ample proofs. 
Former acquaintances, when we met, would 
pass with averted eyes or indulge in glances 
of scorn and horror, getting out of my path 
as if there were contamination in my con- 
tact. The very children were taught their 
lesson, and, one morning, as I encountered 
a little girl, the daughter of a member of 
James Hornby’s congregation—a woman, 
too, whom my husband had aided when she 
was in a sad pecuniary state—the child 
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shrank away from my greeting and called 
out, in the hearing of her playmates: 

“Tm not to speak to you; mother says 
you are dreadfully, dreadfully wicked, and, 
if you don’t take care, you’ll be put in jail, 
too, or sent out of the place.” 

Still, these things hurt me less than one 
would have deemed possible; their very 
sting brought the recollection that I bore 
them for the man I loved, and for his sake 
I could bear bravely the becoming an out- 
cast and pariah—aye, I think I should have 
exulted in martyrdom itself! Whatever 
might overtake us, I possessed the prop and 
stay of my great affection. This support 
could never fail me, for my love was founded 
on a rock—the certainty of my husband’s 
worthiness ; and no seeming proofs, however 
overwhelming—not the evidence of an angel 
—could have shaken it! 

I had not seen my mother or James; it 
was impossible for me to go again to the 
house till I could carry the testimony which 
would vindicate my conduct, though I can 
conscientiously affirm that toward my mother 
I felt sorrow rather than anger. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A FEw days after Will Philbrick’s depart- 
ure, John was called to Yellow Creek, to 
visit a sick person; there were still people 
who sought his services, though the new 
doctor had already accepted the invitation 
to establish himself in the village, and was 
at present visiting Doctor Nash, as my hus- 
band had done on his arrival. 

Left alone, I fell to thinking about the 
letters from poor Annie Arthur which I had 
found and had saved at John’s request. 
A sudden impulse seized me to destroy 
these; I could not even wait to obtain my 
husband's consent. They had been haunt- 
ing me like a nightmare for some time, and 
I wondered that I had not told him I could 
have no rest while they were in existence. 

The epistles were securely locked in my 
writing-desk ; but so many things which I 
should have confidently pronounced impos- 
sible had happened of late, that I could not 
leave their exposure at the mercy of some 
unforeseen or improbable chance. 

I had some letters to write, so I carried 
the desk down into the sitting-room and 
established myself in a favorite corner, 
deciding to finish my task before I destroyed 
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the documents which to his opponents would 
have appeared such formidable proofs of my 
husband’s guilt. Perhaps John would be 
back by that time, and, though I knew he 
would not oppose me when he saw how 
nervous I was, I could not bear to take the 
least step which might imply a disregard of 
his wishes. 

Still, though I was interested in what I 
wrote, those letters would not leave me in 
peace—I must burn them! 

I took a fancy taper from the mantel and 
lighted it, took the letters out of the drawer, 
but I could not go further till I had exam- 
ined their contents again. There might be 
some passage or line John and I had both 
overlooked, which, carefully sifted, would 
prove of importance. 

I studied the pages for a while; but, so far 
from finding anything of the nature I sought, 
the bitter sarcastic sentences only seemed 
more perilous; to any person but me, they 
would have held convincing evidence of 
being addressed to my husband. 

“Oh, I must burn them! I can’t wait!” 
I said, half aloud, holding the fatal sheets 
toward the candle. 

As I lifted my hand, it was seized in a 
gripe of iron which relaxed my hold, the 
letters were snatched from it, and James 
Hornby’s voice said in my ear: 

“Destroying evidence! Not even blind 
and crazed, as I trusted, but a willful, hard- 
ened sinner—the deliberate accomplice of 
that wicked inan!” 

I started up, uttering one low moan, and 
wrenched myself free from his grasp. 

“Give me those letters!” I cried, spring- 
ing at him more like a wild animal than 
a woman; but indeed, for the time, I was 
absolutely mad. “Give me those letters!” 

He thrust me back, and, quick as a flash, 
the letters were buttoned in an inside pocket 
of his long black coat. I darted at him 
again—I tore his neck-cloth—yes, I smote 
him full in the mouth with all the force of 
insanity; but I was speedily overpowered 
and pushed back into a chair. 

“So you are crazy, after all!” he said, in 
a tone like the grating of iron against iron, 
holding me with one hand while he drew 
out his handkerchief with the other and 
wiped some drops of blood from his lips. 
“Sit still, Amy! Yes, crazy! If all other 
means fail to force you out of this pit of 
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infamy, at least your mother can shut you 
up as a lunatic.” 

The threat terrified me; I could not tell 
whether there was any possibility of my 
relatives’ possessing such power, but they 
had done so much that the menace chilled 
the blood in my veins, though I rejoined, 
with the energy of desperation : 

“T will have you arrested for stealing— 
that is what will happen; you can’t harm 
me!” 

“You are a minor, living openly with 
a man who committed bigamy; the final 
proofs of his guilt are in my possession !” 
James replied, in that same grating, monot- 
onous voice. “Take care, Amy—take care!” 

“The letters were sent to him by mis- 
take,” I panted, “oh, before he ever came 
here! There’s a passage in his journal, with 
the date, which proves this!” 

I fell on the floor at James Hornby’s feet; 
I begged and implored ; I told him the his- 
tory of the papers; I offered toshow him the 
page in John’s journal referring to them. 

He listened, cold and unmoved. 

“How completely astray your brain must 
be,” he said, “‘ when you cannot see that the 
note in the diary was added lately, for your 
benefit.” 

I sank back in my chair, dumb; I might 
as well have appealed to the door of a tomb 
for mercy, as to that stony face—no proofs 
could shake the confidence -of his pre-con- 
ceived belief. 

“Let me take you home,” he continued; 
“your mother will receive you—our thoughts 
have been with you during all these weary 
days you have kept away from us! Come, 
Amy—leave that man to the shame and 
prison from which nothing can save him now 
—nothing !” 

As he spoke, he struck his hand against 
the pocket in which the letters were hidden. 

I struggled to my feet; I pointed to the 
door. 

“Go!” T said. 


“ Remember this: my hus- 
band’s innocence will be fully established; 
but, if it never could be—if he were sent to 
prison for twenty years—I should be waiting 


at the gate when he came out! If he were 
the wretch you try to believe, he would still 
be a better man than you! Go!” 
And James Hornby left me without 
another word. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





OCTOBER FLORAL 


NOTES. 


BY JOYCE RAY. 


transplanting, removing offshoots from 
plants, dividing perennial roots, etc. 
Bulbs intended to be ready for early spring 
blooming are now to be planted—tulips, 
hyacinths, snowdrops, jonquils, crocuses. 
Lilies, irises, and phlox must be taken up, 
once in four years, and their roots divided. 
Campanulas, lychnis, primroses, violets, 
daisies, etc., may also be propagated by 
dividing the roots, before this month ends. 
Cut the stems from dahlias; leave them for 
one week after this operation, then take up 
the tubers and store them in a cool dry 
cellar until May. 
All shrubberies, beds, borders, and hedges 
should be set in order for the winter. Clear 


() "trans is a busy month for repotting, 


out all dead stalks and leaves; but, if any 
plants are left over, do not spade up the 
ground, as the roots would be in greater 
danger of being killed by frost. 

The barberry makes a very ornamental 


hedge, and should be set in the autumn. 
The mezereon pink is the earliest of the 
flowering shrubs, as it comes on several weeks 
in advance of the forsythia. 

Lilium auratum is a beautiful plant, and 
should have a nook in every garden. It 
ought to be planted in October, in a bed 
or border, after carefully removing all off- 
sets. Do not give it too moist an abiding- 
place, nor put any manure around the bulbs, 
as either treatment would cause them to rot. 

It should be borne in mind that it is 
better to sow all hardy bulbs in the autumn 
rather than in the spring, as in the first- 
named season the foliage is ripened properly, 
and the plants will bloom well the next 
year. 

If any plants are troubled with scale 
insects, the pests should be removed at once, 
as they are not only filthy, but they spread 
rapidly. They are best overcome by scraping 
them off with a knife, and then washing 
the bark once a week with whale-oil soap. 

It is better to have one nice thrifty plant 
than a floral hospital. It makes no differ- 
ence how common the variety; any kind of 
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plant is always beautiful, if grown to per- 
fection. A quarter of an ounce of sulphide 
of potash, dissolved in a gallon of water, 
will destroy mildew on roses and chrysan- 
themums; apply it with a small syringe. 

If mealy bugs are found on plants, use 
fir-tree oil, which may be obtained at any 
druggist’s. The oil should be used in the 
proportion of a teaspoonful to a gallon of 
water. Apply it with a syringe quite 
forcibly. One of the best fertilizers for 
flowering plants is Bowker’s plant- food, 
kept by seedsmen and druggists. Do not 
neglect at this time to lay up material for 
compost, which will be needed in the spring. 
After grape-vines have been pruned in the 
autumn, dry straw, hay, or leaves make a 
good covering; but earth is the best of all. 
Do not use fresh manure, as it is too heating 
and will injure the beds. 

Carnations for winter blossoming must not 
be pinched back any longer. About the 
middle of October, they ought to be brought 
into the house and set in a rather cool place, 
for they will not do well in dry hot tem- 
perature, even if they manage to struggle 
along and keep alive therein. 

While the weather is still pleasant, other 
plants intended for winter culture should be 
removed to the house gradually, so as to 
become used to their new location before the 
fires are started. The plants which have 
been out-of-doors during the whole summer 
should be placed in the veranda or some 
other sheltered place early in the autumn. 
As the nights become cooler, the pots must 
be taken in the house at sunset, and, when 
the weather is very chilly and windy or 
when there is a cold rain, they should be 
kept inside until finally settled in their 
winter quarters. Any sudden change from 
heat to cold must be avoided as carefully 
as with delicate children. 

Morning-glories are nice for winter, grown 
in hanging baskets or in pots to be set on 
brackets, or they may be trained to grow 
upright against a trellis, and will evolve 
a perfect mass of bloom. In the house, the 
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flowers grow to about half the size they 
attain out-of-doors in the summer. Seed for 
winter use may be sown as late as October. 

Be sure to have an abundance of Roman 
hyacinths for the house this winter; if you 
have ever tried them, you will not need the 
advice. The bulbs are very cheap, and good 
ones will produce from two to four pure white 
and deliciously fragrant spikes of flowers. 
The Romans are the cheapest of all hyacinths, 
and ‘he prettiest. No other variety can be 
depended on to flower by the holidays. 
Bulbs intended to blossom by Christmas 
' should be potted early in October; more can 
be planted later for January and February 
supplies. 

From three to five bulbs may be put ina 
three-inch pot, and from six to nine bulbs in 
a six-inch pot. Fill with good soil, some- 
what sandy, push the bulbs into it, almost 
over the head, ram the soil firmly round 
them, then plunge them under ashes to the 
depth of eight or more inches, and allow 
them to remain there fora month. By that 
time, they will have formed many roots and 
pushed up tops about two inches high; and, 
if placed in a greenhouse frame or window, 
they will soon begin to grow and flower 
freely. 

It is surprising that the mignonette, with 
its unique fragrance, is not more grown as a 
winter flower, though it should be remem- 
bered that the pretty plant does not want too 
much warmth. If a number of small pots 
are filled with loam-sand and a little manure, 
a few seeds sprinkled on the surface, covered 
over to the depth of half an inch and then 
placed where there is little artificial heat, 
they will soon grow into nice plants that will 
flower in January and through the spring 
months. The variety known as the tree 
mignonette is the best for winter culture and 
can be raised with the greatest ease. 

Iregia refracta alba is a charming house- 
plant. The leaves are long and narrow, like 
those of a lily; the flowers are pure white, 
trumpet-shaped, borne in racemes, very beau- 
tiful. Its fragrance is exquisite, and one 
flower alone is sufficient to perfume a whole 
room. As the bulbs are quite small in size, 
a six-inch jar will hold from six to nine of 
them. 

Do not water bulbous plants too often nor 
too much, It is the roots, not the bulbs, 
which take up the water; and the roots are 
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usually near the surface, and, if too much 
water remains around the bulb, it is liable to 
rot. Hyacinths that are grown in glasses 
should be carefully watched, as the water 
must be kept as even as possible with the top 
of the glass, and, when fresh water is added, 
it should be warm. 

Cacti are queer plants, worthy of culture 
for the sake of watching their vagaries of 
growth, and they bear very beautiful flowers. 

Achania malvariscus is a shrubby plant 
which blooms the year round. It will endure 
a good deal of neglect and is seldom troubled 
with insects of any kind, but it needs plenty 
of water. This plant should find a place in 
every collection. 

Browallia elata alba is an excellent plant 
for window-culture, if it can have plenty of 
heat, full exposure to the sun, and a moist 
atmosphere. Both the ordinary and the 
variegated forms of the Ficus elastica, or 
India-rubber tree, make very handsome 
window-plants. The variegated form does 
not show the variegations so clearly when 
young; but, as it grows older, the greenish- 
yellow parts change to a cream-color which 
is very effective. The Ficus Harrisonii and 
Major variegata are lovely trailing plants for 
hanging baskets, bracket-pots, and vases; 
they grow well in the house, or may be 
wintered over in the cellar if desired. The 
best wintér-blooming fuchsias are storm-king, 
speciosa, serratifolia, and Earl of Beacons- 
field. The Escholtzia Californica is an 
excellent annual for winter bloom; sow the 
seeds in October or November, and they will 
come into bloom in a few weeks and remain 
so all winter. The flowers are very pretty, 
of a bright-yellow tint, which on gloomy 
days will make a spot of sunshine. The 
alternanthera likes plenty of heat and can be 
grown very successfully in a warm light 
place, but the temperature must not fall 
below sixtyfive degrees at night. 

Anthericum variegatum makes a fine 
plant, for indoor -cultivation; in shape, it 
resembles the Pandanus utilis, or screw-pine. 
The leaves are edged with white; the outer 
ones are drooping, while those in the centre 
grow upright. It is a lovely ornament for a 
jardiniere, owing to the abundance of its 
foliage. It bears small white flowers on 
good-sized spikes, and does well in a some- 
what shady location. One of the chief 
requisites for its comfort is plenty of water. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a stylish walking-costume, of 
fine reddish-brown cloth. The skirt is plain 


and even all around, of suitable length for 

walking. The bodice is made in a coat- 

shape, with loose fronts, opening over a 

separate waistcoat of Suede-colored chamois- 

skin. A flat trimming of brown ostrich- 
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feathers trims the fronts and neck of the 
coat. The vest can be made in other mate- 
rial than the Suede chamois. Tan-colored 
cloth, embroidered or braided, either in silk, 
or gold and silk mixed, of a darker shade, 
or even trimmed with a passementerie, will 


make a very elegant vest for this costume. 
Six to seven yards of fiftytwo-inch cloth will 
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make a full costume of this style. Two 
yards of feather-trimming will be required. 
No. 2—Is a handsome tailor-made costume 


No 3. 


for the street or carriage. It is made of 
myrtle-green lady’s-cloth, upon a silk foun- 


dation. The skirt is plain, the edge of 
which is cut in tabs six inches deep. These 
tabs are lined with silk and stitched down 


one side and across the bottom by one row 
of machine-work. Two small buttons of 
Jersey silk finish the upper point of each 
tab, as seen in the illustration. The bodice 
is pointed back and front, buttoning on the 
left side. The basque of the bodice is set 
on under the pointed waist and cut in tabs 
to match the skirt, being finished in the 


same manner. High puffed sleeves, with 
deep cuffs reaching to the elbow. The edge 
of the cuff is also finished by being cut in 
tabs two inches deep. Close standing collar, 
Six to seven yards of lady’s-cloth will be 
required for this costume; thirty buttons 
of a larger size are used upon the bodice. 

No. 3—Is a model for a dressy bodice for 
a house-gown, of either cashmere or Hene 
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Nos. 6 and 7. 


rietta-cloth, or of some soft corded silk. 
The vest and upper part of the high puffed 
sleeves are ornamented by small embroid- 
ered spots, either done in silk or else in 
beads sewed on. The frill, which stands up 
high around the neck and down the fronts, 
is of silk cut on the bias and doubled, being 
then plaited and graduated to the point of 
the bodice. The sleeves open on the inside 
seam and are fastened with nine small 
buttons closely arranged. Buttonholed loops 
are used as fastenings. 

No. 4—Shows a very simple waist and 
sleeves for a house-gown. The deep cuffs, 
collar, and belt are trimmed with rows of 
narrow worsted braid. The same trims the 
edge of the skirt Any self-colored cash- 
mere or camel’s-hair goods will be useful 
and stylish from its simplicity, made up in 
this manner for every-day wear. 


Box-plaited skirt. Blouse bodice, opened 
V-shape and framed with facings in darker 


No. 8. 


velvet, edged with silk plaitings. Cuffs to 
correspond. -Full vest of the material or 
of the same silk as the plaited ruffle. 


No. 9. 


Nos. 6 and 7—Show two little frocks for 


No. 5—Shows a frock in tartan cheviot. a girl of four years and a boy of two or 
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a little older. Cashmere or fine wash-flannel No. 9—Shows a very stylish and warm 
are the materials most in use. No partic- winter coat for a little girl of four to five 
ular description is necessary, as the illus- years. It is made of tartan cheviot cloth. 
tration shows how the dresses are made. The coat-part is cut waist and skirt in one, 

No. 8—Shows a stylish sleeve. The cuff but with the fullness allowed to lay the 
is of a star or daisy pattern, of black lace skirt-part in box-plaits back and front. 
over a plain surah silk cuff of a shade to A waistband crosses in front. The straight 
correspond with the material of the dress. round pelerine is cut in fine notches on 
A vest to match may be used in trimming the edge, and bound with a narrow silk 
the bodice, or a yoke with full gathered braid stitched on by machine. Full sleeves 
fronts. into loose straight cuffs. Turn-over collar. 


COSTUME JACKET: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 


We give, for our Supplement this month 
a jacket pattern for a walking-costume. It 
consists of seven pieces: 

HALF oF Front. 
Srpe-F RonT. 
HALF OF BACK. 
SrIpE-BAcK. 
SLEEVE. 
CuFF. 

. COLLAR. 

This jacket is for a thirtysix-inch bust. 
Allow all seams. The letters and notches 
show how the pieces join. The materials for 
the costume are lady’s-cloth or camel’s-hair, 
and velvet for the plastron, cuffs, pockets, 
and under-border of skirt.. These parts are 
all decorated with fancy galloon to resemble 
Pekin velvet, otherwise known as striped 
velvet. We give also the front and back in 
outline. The vest is a separate piece. 
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MATINEE. 


This pretty garment, to be worn in the 
morning, is most economical, as it can be 
used over any kind of skirt, provided the 
colors will at all assimilate. Our model is of 
red cashmere, scalloped and embroidered in 
black silk. Gray, dark or light blue, brown, 
or black, all look well for these pretty 
jackets; and surah, flannel, or camel’s-hair 
can be used. 


FALL JACKET. 


Fall jacket, of heather-colored tweed or 
black camel’s-hair, lined with silk or farmer’s- 
satin. It is made double-breasted and orna- 
mented with two rows of bone buttons. The 
basque is not cut with the bodice part, but 
sewed on to the waist, which is slightly 
pointed back and front. ~The rolling collar 
is faced with silk of the color of the jacket or 
of a pretty contrasting one, and the pocket- 
flaps may be of the cloth, or of the silk like 
the facing of the collar, if it is of the color of 
the cloth. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 











A CORNER-SEAT. 








For the simple decoration of a corner, say 
in an upper hall or bed-room of a country 
house, we give this most useful and inexpen- 
sive model. Any carpenter can make a box 
seat, square and of a convenient height. 
A double cushion of ticking, stuffed with hair, 
is used for the seat. Two pillows, either of 
hair or feathers, form the back; these may 
either be held in place by being suspended 
in proper position from small ornamental 
brass nails, or there may be a frame back 
added to your box seat. The whole now is 
to be covered with some pretty cretonne, 





velours, or any other material you may think 
suitable; a valance of the same is tacked 
upon the front of the seat. A bow of ribbon 
decorates one of the pillows, as seen in the 
illustration. Indeed, this corner-seat admits 
of so much variety and ingenuity in its 
coverings, etc., that any lady of taste may 
readily adapt the suggestion to her own use. 
An old-fashioned brocade dress-skirt would 
make a gorgeous covering, while a pretty 
cretonne or Madras gingham would also be 
most effective. By the exercise of a little 
taste a very pretty seat may be made. 


CARD-BOARD TRAY, Erc. 


In the front of the book, we give a design 
for a card-board tray, which may be found 
useful as a small tray on the toilet-table. 
It can be made with mill-board and covered 
with paper, and any paper design or engrav- 
ing will serve for ornament. But the original 
of the one given is a very dainty affair 
indeed. To make it, cut the exact size and 
shape of the design, and pale eau-de-Nil 
satin or silk or paper, for lining ‘and cover- 
ing the card-board. Each panel of the satin 
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to be embroidered in the design given, and 
before covering a very stout card or mill- 
board—the last is the best. The waved lines 
in the design are a Japanese imitation of 
a spider’s web, and should be embroidered 
in stem-stitch with very fine gray sewing- 
silk; the leaves in the natural tint of a 
nasturtium-leaf, and the flowers an orange- 
yellow and scarlet. The panels are each 
sewed together, and, after lining the tray, 
a gold cord is sewed round the edge. 





WALL-POCKET. 


A faded Louis XV hand-screen has been 
used for the back of this receptacle; the 
unscrewed handle is replaced by the ribbons, 
ending in a cluster of loops and ends. The 
bag itself is made of plush, lined with satin 
of a contrasting color; ora bit of old brocade 
will be more elegant. Of course, the coloring 


will be determined by the place in which the 
bag is to be hung. Gold or silver lace 
ornaments the edge of the pocket. Such 
pockets are most useful in a bed-room, for 
soiled handkerchiefs, collars, etc., or they 
can be used as a substitute for a waste- 
basket. 


BRAIDING-DESIGNS. 


On the same colored sheet with the card- especially suitable for the front and back of 
board tray are two pretty braiding-designs a slipper, either braided or done in chain- 
which are useful for many purposes, but are stitch. 
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CARRIAGE-RUG AND MUFF COMBINED. 


The carriage-rug which we give here is so 
easily made, not expensive, and really so 
comfortable an article on a journey, that we 
desire to put it within reach of all. The flat 
wedge at the bottom can even be fitted with 
a foot-warmer. The outside is of thick soft 
serge or cloth, on which powderings of leaves 
are worked in soft crewels. Supposing the 
material to be of dark-blue cloth, the leaves 
might be worked in olive greens, and the 
ribbon knots all in pale blue, or part might 
be in a light shade of terra-cotta. The rug 
is lined and trimmed with fur; an old fur 
cloak, which is past duty in its original form, 
could easily and economically be utilized for 
the purpose of lining such a rug, using the 
best parts for the top. Fur must also be 
introduced into the muff part in front of the 
rug. The whole thing should of course be 
made large and loose, so as to fit comfortably 
over the dress of the wearer. Fora long cold 
drive in winter, or for sleighing, nothing could 
be more delightfully cosy and warm. 
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EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. (SEE COLORED PATTERN.) 


The two designs for flannel or woolen fora baby’s blanket; the branch of forget- 
embroidery of any kind are especially pretty me-nots can be done in blue. 


ALPHABET. (SEE COLORED PATTERN.) 


The small alphabet-pattern is of a suitable be done in either red or white marking- 
size for handkerchiefs, doylies, etc., and can cotton. 
(362) 





HANGING PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. 


The foundation is a thin board of 
white wood, covered with garnet 
plush, and ornamented in one corner 
with a spray of wild flowers, em- 
broidered upon linen scrim, headed 
by a bit of gold lace. Bands of Pom- 
padour galloon are placed diagonally 
to receive photos, cards, etc. These 
bands may be embroidered upon satin 
ribbon—say pale pink, blue, or straw 
color—with designs of small flowers 
in natural colors. The whole frame 
is edged with gold lace; gold cord 
and tassels complete the frame. 


This design is easily netted from the pat- years. Good netting cotton is to be used 
tern given, and when finished, washed, and with a long steel netting needle, and a bone 
stiffened, each group of stitches is pushed mesh less than a quarter inch wide. The 
out into balloon shape. It lasts for many heading of the design is first netted in a long 
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strip, five inches in width. This is then 
darned in diamond shape, and with the same 
cotton. Then sufficient length of the netting 
is gathered on a string, and either pinned to 
a lead cushion, or by a strap is crossed over 
the foot, and the netted border done thus: 
With the cotton twice over the needle, or 


SOFA-PILLOW. 


with a large mesh, net six stitches in each 
diamond. 

Second and third rows—Once over the small 
mesh. 

Fourth row—One row with the wide mesh. 

Fifth row—Gather the loops into one stitch, 
netting with the wide mesh. 


SOFA-PILLOW., 


The foundation of this handsome design 
for a sofa-pillow is of Turkey red satine or 
the ordinary Turkey red plain calico. The 
design must be enlarged to the proper dimen- 
sion for a sofa-pillow—say twenty inches 
square. After the pattern is outlined upon 
the foundation, button-hole all the edges of 
the larger portions of the pattern, using white 
linen floss for the work. Fill in the web-like 
lace stitches, also with the white linen floss, 
using a finer thread and doing the work in 


SPRIG OF 


The graceful sprig of pinks, grasses, 
daisies, and roses, which we give on the sup- 
plement, can be done in one color or in the 
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outline stitch. The little centres are done in, 
lace stitch, darning around the centre knob. 
The star in the centre of the pillow is worked 
solid. This white embroidery upon the red 
is very effective. Make up the pillow on 
either a down or feather pillow, backed with 
the same Turkey red. A ruffle made of the 
Turkey red, with a scallop on the edge, done 
in button-hole stitch, makes a pretty finish— 
or the finish may be made with a coarse 
torchon lace, 


FLOWERS. 


natural colors of the flowers; in the latter 
case, the bow-knot should be in a delicate 
shade of blue. 





EDITOR'S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

THE GENERATION OF OZONE.—-We owe the 
following clear and comprehensive summary to 
the courtesy of the Detroit “ Pharmaceutical 
Era”’: 

During the half-century which has elapsed 
since Schoenbein discovered ozone, scientists, 
attracted by its specific active properties, have 
studied this highly interesting and valuable gas 
and endeavored to adapt it to various uses in 
industrial arts and medicine. 

The want of a practical and inexpensive 
method of generating ozone has as yet precluded 
its utilization to any great extent. This diffi- 
culty has, however, now been overcome. The 
important hygienic functions of ozone in nature 
are well known. The beneficial action of the air 
of mountain and sea-side resorts is mainly due to 
the amount of ozone contained in the atmos- 
phere. Further, ozone is capable of acting 
directly on bacteria and microbes, and thus 
furnishes us with a means of rendering the 
human system proof against infectious diseases. 

It is an acknowledged fact that during epi- 
demics the amount of ozone in the atmosphere 
diminishes and sometimes even disappears com- 
pletely. At the time of the cholera, a decrease 
of atmospheric ozone was repeatedly observed. 
In any case, a certain proportion of ozone is 
undoubtedly of immense benefit to the welfare 
of mankind. 

Electricity is the chief source of the generation 
of ozone. During thunder-storms, there is 
always a considerable quantity of ozone formed, 
and this is the cause of the invigorating and 
refreshing condition of the atmosphere which 
generally follows such electrical discharges. 

Owing to its strong oxidizing properties, onal 
has of late been extensively used for bleaching- 
purposes, and has the advantage over chlorine 
that it does not affect the material itself. Vege- 
table and mineral oils are deodorized and 
bleached. Water is completely sterilized when 
subjected to the action of ozone. In the anilin- 
dye industry, it is also extensively employed. 

The application of this gas to the various 
industries is so manifold that in many branches 
it shows promise of effecting a complete rev- 
olution. Most satisfactory results have also 


been obtained medicinally with ozone prepara- 
tions. 


A STUBBORN MIND conduces as little to wisdom 
as a stubborn temper to happiness. 
Vou, C—24. 


TABLE. 


Two UsEFUL CoNTRIVANCES.—It is often diffi- 
cult, in small bed-rooms, to find accommodation 
for best dresses. Any carpenter can make an 
ingenious contrivance which will be found as 
useful as it is simple. The article is merely a 
wooden box on castors, fitting underneath the 
bed, long enough to hold dresses folded almost at 
full length. It must not be quite so wide as the 
bed, and must have a handle at either side, so 
that it can be drawn out easily. 

When space is limited, and an ordinary bureau 
or dressing-table takes up too much, a strong 
easel can be converted into an artistic dressing- 
table. The easel should be draped, and a mirror 
placed firmly on the cross-bar—which must be a 
wide one—that was intended to hold the picture. 
A three-cornered table is placed just below the 
mirror, covered with a fall like the drapery at 
the top. This table will hold all the necessaries 
of the toilet and look ornamental besides. The 
point of the table fits into the corner. If desired, 
a second shelf could be added to the table, to hold 
extra things. The pincushion could hang at 
one side. A carpenter can make the easel and 
corner table. 


For SMALL ARTICLEs about the house, such as 
book-covers, blotting-cases, wall-pockets, and the 
like, a revival of the darned backgrounds once 
so popular has taken place. The design is merely ° 
outlined and lightly filled in, and hence is doubly 
effective against the darker and artistically 
irregular stitches of the foundation. The work 
is easy, the worker’s attention being mainly 
required to keep the lines of stitches quite 
straight. It is advisable that one who has not 
tried the work before should run a few straight 
lines of darning across the material, at intervals 
of about three-quarters of an inch. These will 
serve as guides to the other lines. For linen, fine 
crewel wool will be found more effective than 
silk; but flax threads will work in better for 
such small articles as postal-card cases or letter- 
pockets. 


THERE IS SO MUCH cheap window-drapery 
now, that, when curtains begin to go, they may 
as well be replaced by new. Holes in lace cur- 
tains can be darned in a coarse checker-work that 
imitates the mesh. 


“¢* PETERSON’ improves with every issue. It 
is a feast of good things served in a most attract- 
ive style.”—Republican, Glen's Falls, N. Y. 
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366 NOTICES OF 

SouRcEs oF CoLps.—Many mothers appear to 
accept with resignation the repeated and violent 
colds from which their children suffer, as provi- 
dential and unavoidable. A cold is by no means 
always due to exposure: indigestion, constipa- 
tion, a lack of scrupulous cleanliness, the unwise 
habit of sleeping in the underclothing worn dur- 
ing the day, unaired bed-chambers—all or any of 
these things may have far more to do with a 
child’s tendency to cold than the keenest breath 
of the bracing winter air. 

Mothers should understand it is a fact, whether 
or not they can see why it should be, that 
numerous colds and sore throats are directly 
traceable to indigestion and errors in diet. 
Quantities of greasy food—fried meats, pastry, 
and the like—ill-ventilated rooms, and con- 
tinued constipation have to answer for many 
cases of croup and putrid sore throat. All 
these things weaken the system and render it 
far less able to resist changes of temperature. 
Every bed-room should have a thorough airing 
each day, more especially if several children 
are obliged to sleep together. This is to be 
avoided, if possible; if not, always lower a 
window slightly from the top—or, if this cannot 
be done, raise it from below. There is frequently 
bad air enough generated and breathed in the 
sleeping-apartment of small children to supply 
them all not only with colds, but with a suffi- 
cient number of so-called “malarious” diseases 
to last a year, perhaps longer. 


PLEASANT TO CHRONICLE.—A noted authoress 
writes: ‘It will interest you to know that the 
circle of King’s Daughters to which I belong has 

*a number of beneficiaries among the very, very 
poor people, who have so little that is refining and 
elevating in their lives. We have a good many 
years’ numbers of your magazine on hand, and 
we have been using them as a sort of circulating 
library. It would do your heart good to see how 
the magazines are appreciated, and the power for 
good they are becoming. Somehow, they seem to 
supply so many needs, physical as well as spir- 
itual. They are so full of clean, pure, helpful, 
and elevating matter.” 


STOCKINGS are now woven with double knees. 
The knees are patched by laying a square cut 
from an old stocking underneath, and darning on 
it. Heels are patched in the same way, but 
patched toes are apt to produce corns on the 
wearers. Scraps from cutting new garments 
should be kept, and not consigned to the rag-bag 
nor snipped into carpet-rags, till the garments 
themselves are past wear. In patching lined 
clothing, the patch must be slipped between the 
lining and the cloth. 


AN EXPERIMENTER finds that, contrary to 
general opinion, a growth of ivy over a house 


NEW BOOKS. 


renders the interior entirely free from damp. 
The ivy extracts every possible particle of moist- 
ure from wood, brick, or stone for its own suste- 
nance, by means of the tiny roots which work 
their way into the hardest stone. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Mary St. John. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—In these days, 
when so much of the fiction that goes broadcast 
across the land is objectionable in tone, style, 
sentiment, and every other possible respect, it is 
a subject for congratulation to see that an author 
like Miss Carey retains a strong hold on popular 
favor. She never writes a novel which is not 
interesting in plot, and she has a happy faculty 
of making her numerous characters stand out 
clear and individual. Indeed, one can pay her 
the compliment which George Sand once offered 
to the late Mrs. Gaskell: “She writes books 
which delight men of the world, and yet are so 
pure and elevated in tone that they may be put 
into the hands of young girls without fear or 
scruple.” 

Osborne of Arrochar. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard: New York: Chas. 7. 
Dillingham. The publishers have issued a pam- 
phlet edition of this novel, which well deserves 
the popularity it has attained. Miss Douglas’s 
tales always repay oue for the reading, and the 
present story in many respects ranks among the 
foremost, if indeed it may not be called the best 
she has ever produced. The descriptions are 
written with force and vigor, the conversations 
are natural and sparkling, and the author has 
not contented herself with asserting over and 
over that her hero and heroine are clever—she 
makes them say bright things and do sensible 
ones. 

Misjudged. By W. Heimburg. New York: 
Worthington Co.—It is seldom that a writer pro- 
duces so many novels in such rapid succession 
that comparison between them does not prove 
unfavorable to the more recent works. Such, 
however, cannot be the verdict in the case of the 
gifted German lady who writes under the nom- 
de-plnme of W. Heimburg. The work before us 
is in some respects the best that we have read 
from her pen; it is artistic in plot and has been 
written with great care. The translation is by 
Mrs. J. W. Davis, and the volume is handsomely 
bound and illustrated. 

Intimations of Eternal Life. By Caroline C. 
Leighton. Boston: Lee and Shepard.—This volume 
of essays will deeply interest every thoughtful 
person who inclines toward that philosophy which 
has for its basis the credence of an intimate rela- 
tion between the seen and the unseen. The 
various papers show wide reading and deep 
research, and the author is a woman of strong 
reasoning-powers, who writes after a scientific 
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method, and possesses besides an attractive style 
and a host of picturesque fancies that brighten 
her pages like gleams of sunlight. 

The Hidden Sin. By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This novel 
forms a sequel to “The Dethroned Heiress,” 
which was noticed last month in our book-column, 
It is written with great power and will prove 
highly attractive to that wide class of novel- 
readers who want stories replete with incidents 
and strong situations. In the same cheap edition, 
the publishers have issued “The Count De 
Camors,” by Octave Feuillet, a book which 
helped to make the popular French writer’s 
reputation. 

Just Impediment. By Richard Pryce. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—Although we are 
familiar with the author’s name, this is the first 
of his novels which has come into our hands. 
Mr. Pryce is undoubtedly a clever man; his plot 
is as original as it is daring; the dialogue helps 
to tell the story; the characters are well individ- 
ualized, and there are none which seem super- 
fluous. : 

Jenny's Ordeal. By Leon De Tinseau. New 
York: Worthington Co.—A story full of plot and 
counterplot, of strong incidents and dramatic 
situations, with a happy ending to all the mis- 
understandings and troubles. The book is liber- 
ally illustrated, well bound, and printed on 
admirable paper. 
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Sanp BaGs A BLEssinG.—The sand - bag is 
invaluable in the sick-room. Get clean fine 
sand, and dry it thoroughly. Make a bag about 
eight inches square, of flannel, fill it with dry 
sand, sew the opening carefully together, and 
cover the bag with cotton or linen. This will 
prevent the sand from sifting out. Heat the bag 
quickly by placing it in the oven. After once 
using this, you will never again attempt to warm 
the feet or hands of a sick person with a bottle of 
hot water or a brick. The sand holds the heat 
for a long time, and the bag can be tucked up to 
the back without hurting the invalid. It is a 
good plan to make two or three of the bags and 
keep them on hand ready for use at any time 
when needed. 


CHILBLAINS.—One of the common annoyances 
from winter weather is that form of local conges- 
tion known as chilblains. They result from 
chilling the feet beyond immediate repair, and 
both skin and subjacent cellular tissue are in a 
high state of irritation, which often becomes so 
serious as totally to disable the sufferer. One of 
the best remedies is to use sulphurous acid. Not 
sulphuric acid—that is worse than useless, for it 
destroys stockings almost instantly. The acid 
should be rubbed on, night and morning, with a 
small sponge, giving time for each coat to dry, 
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and repeating the application three or four times. 
Using once will relieve pain. 


To Lapiges.—For the complexion and for light 
cutaneous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the 
vaseline and cucumbers; it whitens and perfumes 
the skin. J. Simon, Rue de Provence, Paris; Park 
& Tilford, NewYork ; P£rs., Drgsts., F’y G’ds Stores. 


ADDITIONS TO CLUBS may be made at any 
time during the year, at the price paid by the 
club. If enough additional names are sent to 
entitle the getter-up of the club to a premium, 
we will cheerfully send it. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


IE Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
COOKING FOR INVALIDS. 

Minced Meat for an Invalid.—Chop half a pound 
of good raw steak very fine, melt a quarter-ounce 
of butter or good dripping in a pan, then lay in 
the meat, with a light seasoning of pepper and 
salt, and keep stirring it all with a fork or a 
wooden spoon till the meat is lightly browned; 
then strew in some freshly made white bread- 
crumb, one small onion very finely chopped, if 
this is allowed, and half a teacupful of water; 
stew all very gently together till done, stirring 
it constantly to prevent the meat going into 
lumps and hardening. Serve either in a wall of 
mashed potato or with fried or toasted sippets 
and a poached egg. This is the Scotch way of 
doing “ minced collops,” and, if rightly managed, 
is most appetizing. Rissoles are made of a fine 
mince of any kind of meat or game, delicately 
seasoned and bound together with an egg or two. 
This mince is then laid in spoonfuls on rounds of 
fine puff-paste, which are folded over and either: 
dipped in egg and breadcrumb or fried plain. 
Another version of this are “ croquettes’”’—that 
is, the same mince, shaped like balls or corks, 
dipped in egg and breadcrumb and fried, without 
the paste. 

Beef-Tea.—By far the best way to make beef- 
tea, and that recommended now by doctors, is 
the following, which, however, is useless if 
required ina hurry: Take one pound of gravy 
beef, cut it in small pieces, and pour on it three- 
quarters of a pint of cold water. Let this stand 
eight hours—all night is best—then pour off, put 
about a quarter of a pint on the beef, and let it 
stand about half an hour. Add this to that 
already poured off. The whole of the goodness 
of the meat is extracted in this way. The 
extract is very often given raw or slightly 
warmed, and this has been given to tiny babies 
in necessity. If wanted cooked, it should be 
allowed to simmer for half or three-quarters of 
an hour in a tightly closed saucepan, so that none 
of the goodness may escape in the form of steam. 
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Chicken Panada.—Cut some delicate slices of 
cold chicken, put the white meat into a mortar, 
pound it to a paste with a little weak broth or 
milk and water, season with a little salt, a little 
white pepper, a grate of nutmeg, and a very 
small piece of lemon-peel. Mix with broth, or 
milk and water, to the consistency of cream; 
boil gently for a few minutes and serve with two 
or three strips of light milk-bread, toasted a pale 
golden-brown. This conveys great nourishment 
in small compass. 

Oyster Toast.—Open twelve oysters, put them 
into a clean saucepan with their own liquor, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of white pepper, a wine- 
glassful of milk, two cloves, and a small piece of 
mace; boil for three minutes. Mix one ounce of 
butter with half an ounce of flour, put it in small 
pieces in the pan, stir well, add one teaspoonful 
of lemon-juice and the same quantity of moist 
sugar; when nearly boiling, pour the mixture 
over the toast and serve. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RUE DES PETITS CHAMPS. 
The fashions for autumn are beginning to 
make their appearance, gradually and slowly it 
is true, but still decidedly. The period for 
modifications in the styles that have now been 
in vogue for eighteen months past has arrived, 
and it is now understood that over-skirts, very 
slightly dfaped at one side, will be popular. 


Dresses s® arranged are shown in striped 
materials, With a narrow stripe at wide intervals 
on a dark\ground, the stripe being in the same 


color as the ground, but in a paler shade. Light- 
blue stripes on/a dark-blue background, or pale- 
green upon dark-green are shown, and also a 
white foulard striped with black. In this design 
the over-skirt -has the stripes running horizon- 
tally, while in}the dress itself they are longi- 
tudinal. The korsage is made with a plaited 
plastron and high puffed sleeves, and is trimmed 
with ribbon the shade of the stripes, put on 
jacket-wise and to form a girdle, and also sur- 
rounding the puffs at the top of the sleeves. 
Rosettes of ribbon at the base of the plastron 
and at the sides of the sleeve puffs. The under- 
skirt is bordered with two narrow ruffles of black 
lace. Another striped toilet isin black foulard, 
striped at wide intervals with rows of very small 
white leaves. The corsage is slightly fulled in 
front with jabot ruffles in black lace continued 
down its entire extent. It is finished at the 
sides with p!ain panier draperies, made with the 
stripes running horizontally, and edged with 
narrow black lace. The skirt is bordered with a 
flounce of black lace, a quarter of a yard in 
depth. Heavier striped materials in Pekin, that 
is to say, in alternate stripes of satin and faille, 
are made up with the skirt-widths cut bias and 
joining up the back of the skirt. One of these 
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toilettes, in pale pink faille and black satin 
stripes, with the corsage trimmed with black lace 
embroidered with jet, is extremely picturesque 
and pretty. Another way for making house- 
dresses for autumn is to have the gown cut 
Princesse (all in one) from under the arms to 
the hem, after the style of a low-necked ball- 
dress. The upper part of the corsage division, 
and the high puffed sleeves are composed of 
velvet, usually in some hue contrasting with 
the material itself, but if the stuff is striped in 
two colors, the velvet must be in the tint of one 
of the stripes. 

For evening dresses, brocades and satin are the 
leading materials for toilettes for married ladies, 
and for young girls crépe de Chine, or chiffon 
with trimmings of satin ribbons of the same hue 
as the dress. A very elegant toilette worn at a 
recent soirée, at the house of the American 
Minister at Paris, was in pale-blue silk in very 
close narrow stripes of faille and satin, and 
brocaded with tiny pink roses. The corsage and 
skirt were ornamented with elaborate draperies 
in very fine point lace. The heavier brocades are 
in solid colors, and are usually cut Princesse, and 
trimmed with ruffles in silk gauze, matching the 
dress in color. The most magnificent of white 
laces are used to form the jabot ruffles or the 
fichus of these toilettes, antique point d’Angle- 
terre or point d’Alengon being the laces chiefly 
employed by Worth for such purposes. Finger- 
wide watered ribbons of a color contrasting with 
that of the dress, such as pale-green on pink, or 
pale-blue on lilac, are used for trimming the cor- 
sages of toilettes in colored satin. On white 
satins, garlands of pink roses without foliage are 
a good deal employed. 

New styles of shoulder capes are shown for 
fall wear, that convenient wrap contesting the 
palm of popularity with the Henri II short 
cloak, which has become rather too popular to be 
really fashionable. One of the most original 
forms, is in dark solid-colored brocade, lined 
with a delicate shade of satin on some contrast- 
ing hue. A full puff of gauze is set on either 
shoulder, the gauze being of the same color as 
the brocade. From this puff, the seam is left 
open to the edge. A high collar, finished with a 
row of black ostrich feathers, closes the cape at 
the throat. Another new wrap, is a short cloak 
in bengaline, with a cape nearly as long as the 
garment itself, in white or black lace falling over 
it. The cloak is finished at the hem with a 
ruching of lace, and has an ornament in cut jet, 
forming a collar and a long narrow plastron, set 
at the neck. Deep pointed tippets in black 
curled ostrich feathers, are also shown for fall 
wear, anticipating the furs that will come in 
later. 

Hats and bonnets show as yet no signs of 
change, except in the substitution of fruits for 
flowers in the trimming. Strawberries, cherries, 
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and even small plums and lady-apples are to be 
seen on black straw or lace hats. 

With the cooler days of autumn, horseback 
exercise will become one of the favorite pastimes 
of the hour. Ladies’ riding-habits are now made 
with the skirt somewhat longer than heretofore, 
falling from five to six inches below the stirrup. 
The newest corsages are: the one a jacket in jer- 
sey-cloth, and the other a pointed corsage, 
buttoned in front, and prolonged at the sides 
and the back into a deep full basque. The skirt 
is, as usual, gored so as to be absolutely without 
fullness, so the last named style of corsage is 
probably the most advantageous. In the way of 
hats, the fair horsewoman can take her choice— 
the high hat, the melon-shaped one, and the 
sailor-hat, all being worn. 

The rage just now in the line of jewelry is 
for rings, which are worn in profusion, and are 
composed of the finest gems. It is in good taste 
now to display at least three on the ring-finger 
of each hand, and two on each of the little fin- 
gers. The middle finger may also be decorated 
with a ring or two, so that the forefinger and the 
thumb are alone left unadorned. Under no cir- 
cumstances should a ring be worn on the fore- 
finger. Bracelets are positively tabooed at pres- 
ent for street wear, or for demi-toilette. Brooches 
in precious stones for full-dress occasions are 
made unusually large, and are generally worn 
set on one shoulder, or at the left side of the 
corsage. Necklaces in diamonds, or in pearls are 
largely in vogue. All trinkets for every-day 
wear, except the long slender watch-chain, must 
be very simple and unobtrusive. 


Lucy H. Hooper. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fic. 1.—VISITING-DREss, OF GREEN WOOLEN, 
with skirt slightly draped in front, and a band 
of green velvet around the bottom. The coat 
is of green velvet, rather full at the back, open- 
ing in front, over a cream-colored waistcoat 
fastened with large silver buttons. The revers 
and standing collar are faced with silk of a 
lighter shade of green. Long full sleeves. Small 
toque of green velvet, with curled cock’s-plume 
in front. 

Fic. 11.—Hovuse-DreEss, OF RICH BLACK 
SitK. The train is long and narrow. The 
front of the skirt is trimmed with a wide flounce 
of black lace, festooned on under black satin rib- 
bon and bows. From the paniers at the top falls 
a deep jet trimming. The bodice is plain on the 
shoulders, with some fullness at the waist, opens 
over a plain piece ornamented with jet, and has 
a jabot of lace on each side of the opening. 
Long sleeves, with falls of black lace at the 
hands. 

Fiq@. U1.—WALKING-DREss, OF VIOLET-CoL- 
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ORED CAMEL’s Harr. The bottom of the skirt 
is edged with a loose plaiting. The jacket has a 
plain basque attached below the waist, and opens 
over a full skirt of violet silk of a darker shade, 
with a frill falling below the waist. Sleeves of 
the silk. Small hat of violet silk, with darker 
violet feathers. 

Fic. Iv.—WALKING OR HovusE DREss, OF 
GREENISH-GRAY LADy’s-CLoTH. The Princesse 
over-dress is trimmed around the bottom with 
five rows of black velvet ribbon. The front 
under-dress is quite plain in the skirt. The 
bodice crosses from the right to the left side, 
where it is slightly draped under side-bodies of 
black velvet, which form a jacket. Six large 
Wedgwood buttons ornament this jacket, which 
has a high collar at the back. The neck-band is 
trimmed with rows of narrow black velvet. 

Fic. V.—VISITING-DREss, OF HELIOTROPE- 
CoLORED BENGALINE. The skirt has a very 
small train, and the front is trimmed with several 
rows of gold braid. Small paniers are added 
below the waist. The full bodice is trimmed 
from the arms to the point of the waist with 
bands of gold braid, and a long jabot of lace falls 
from the neck. Quite full sleeves, with rows of 
the braid around the lower arm. Hat of gold- 
colored braid, trimmed with black velvet and 
pink roses. 

Fig. v1.—BONNET, the crown of which is com- 
posed of black velvet. A piece of gold embroid- 
ery edged with jet beads covers the front, which 
is trimmed with black lace put on in fan-shape. 
This lace is stiffened with a small black wire. 
Gold butterfly in front. 

Fic. vil.—DEEP CAPE, OF BLACK CAMEL’S- 
Harr, lined with dull-yellow satin. The hood is 
lined with yellow satin and drawn in shape by a 
black cord with tassels. The black turn-over 
collar is faced with the satin. 

Fig. v-11.— WALKING-DREsS, OF WOOLEN, 
laid in plaits, each plait machine-embroidered. 
The jacket-bodice, of the woolen, has the basque, 
sleeves, and rolling collar also embroidered. The 
bodice opens over a skirt-front. Felt hat, 
trimmed with satin ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 1x.—Hovusr-Dress, OF FAWN-COLORED 
Wooten. The skirt is edged with a band of 
black velvet, set on beneath a narrow strip of 
embroidery, and it is slightly draped in front. 
The jacket-bodice opens over a vest of black 
velvet, is trimmed with buttons down each side 
of the front, has a rolling collar and full plaited 
basque. Sleeves with black velvet cuffs and loose 
at the top. 

Fig. x.—BONNET FOR WEDDING-CEREMONY. 
The transparent foundation is covered with 
white net and edged with rows of pearl beads; 
white ostrich-tips. For a concert or reception 
bonnet, light-green or blue feathers may be sub- 
stituted for the white ones. 

Fic. X1.—INVALID’s Dress. The skirt may 
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be of any soft material. The jacket of light- 
blue cashmere, with waistband, cuffs, and hand- 
kerchief-collar of foulard, spotted with blue of a 
darker shade. 

Fie. x11.—ULsTER, OF HEATHER-COLORED 
CHEviIoT. Rather close-fitting in front, trimmed 
with two rows of large horn buttons. Sleeves 
full, with cuffs also trimmed with horn buttons. 
Shoulder-cape with Medici collar. 

Fic. x111.—BAckK oF ULSTER, with plaits con- 
fined at the waist by a band. Pockets orna- 
mente with horn buttons. The pointed hood is 
line ith heather-colored silk. This cape is 
madé to put on or off at pleasure. 

Fic @ X1v.—BLack VELVET Hat, 
with »fack velvet ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. xv.— LARGE CAPE, OF BLACK RIBBED 
SILK, for an elderly lady. The front falls closely 
to the figure and is attached to a lining at the 
back, admitting of armholes. The cape is cut 
nearly straight all around, but would look 
equally well slightly shorter at the back; it is 
high on the shoulders. Bonnet of black velvet, 
with aigrette in front. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—The soft woolens which 
are now so popular lend themselves readily to 
the slight panier drapery which is fashionable, 
but then paniers do not look well on the street, 
under the long jackets with basques that are now 
worn. In order to combine the two, some few 
jackets are made with paniers in place of the 
plain basque. 

Skirts are made a little shorter for walking, 
but, for the house, the back of the skirt touches 
the floor and sometimes lies a quarter of a yard 
upon it. For more ceremonious occasions, it is 
made longer. It still clings in front and falls in 
straight plaits from the waist down. The front 
is usually trimmed at the bottom with a flounce, 
which is prettier if put on in festoons or with 
two or three narrow ones; but short women 
should be as sparing as possible in the use of 
flounces. 

Gored skirts are absolutely necessary when they 
are cut with a train, however slight. 

Pockets made on each side of the skirt are 
again appearing; the great inconvenience to 
which women have been subjected for the past 
few years in hunting for purse or handkerchief 
in the gathers at the back has caused a revolution 
in favor of pockets. As yet, they are only slits 
cut a little slantways and finished with some 
slight trimming to hide the entrance, though it 
is probable, before the winter is over, we will 
have them ornamented with buttons and made 
more conspicuous. 

Bodices are close-fitting in the tailor-made 
gowns, but with waistcoats, revers, or some other 
trimming; for house-dresses, they are still with 
full plastrons and much trimming. They are 
long-waisted and made with high bands or 
collars, for ordinary wear; for evening wear, the 
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bodice is often cut more open in the neck and 
trimmed with lace or chiffon. 

Waistcoats of Louis XV style are popular for 
the house; they have long basques in front, 
richly embroidered or made of old brocade, and 
have long simulated pockets. Over these waist- 
coats, jackets are worn, with long fronts which 
do not meet. 

The styles seem to be gradually changing, as 
these waistcoats, pockets, festooned flounces, 
paniers, true-lover’s knots, etc., would indicate. 
Before the winter is over, we will most likely 
have lost the simplicity of the clinging little 
trimmed skirts, and the pendulum of fashion will 
have swung again to something nearer the Wat- 
teau styles. These are feminine and pretty and 
nearly always becoming. 

Capes of all styles are too comfortable and use- 
ful to be dispensed with, and moreover have the 
merit of being becomingly worn over the small 
paniers. They are generally made larger and 
fuller than they were a year ago, and have high 
shoulders; they are called cloaks by some. 

Jackets, with basques of all styles, are popular, 
and a contrasting waistcoat which can be hooked 
in or taken out at pleasure will convert a plain 
one into a very dressy affair. 

Hats and bonnets have been worn in such a 
variety of styles that it would seem that there is 
nothing more to say about them: we give in our 
illustrations the latest fashions, which it will be 
observed are not extravagantly large, though the 
shapes are so different. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—WALKING-DREss, FOR A YOUNG GIRL. 
The skirt, of brown woolen, is edged with a 
narrow ruffle of the same, headed by a band of 
colored embroidery. The jacket, of fawn-colored 
cloth, opens over inserted pieces of brown cloth 
and has trimmings on the shoulders, cuffs, 
pockets, and collar, of embroidery like that on 
the skirt. Sash of brown silk, finished at the 
ends with fringe. Brown felt hat, trimmed with 
brown ribbon and fawn-colored feathers. 

Fic. 11.—Hovusr- Dress, oF WINE-COLORED 
AND GRAY STRIPED DELAINE. The skirt is 
gathered to the waist under a belt finished with 
a ribbon rosette in front. The plastron is of 
gray surah. The back and sides of the bodice 
are jacket-shape and have two long tabs or bre- 
telles coming from the shoulders. Full 
sleeves with gray surah cuffs. 

Fia. 111.—Boy’s CostruMgE, oF BLUE CLOTH. 
The skirt is laid in large plaits. The jacket 


bias 


opens over a full front of gray plaid silk, and has 
a large collar. 
plaid silk cuffs. 

Fig. 1v.—G1R's BONNET, OF CREAM-COLORED 
SILK, made with a Normandy crown and trimmed 
with a bow of cream-colored ribbon, 


The loose sleeves have broad 
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